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“wife ‘of Mr: Lewis Nathan, of a son. 
On the 3rd inst., at 4, Parade, Silver-street, Edmonton 
of Mr. Matthias Levy, of a daughter. 


Died, 


, the wife 


On the 2nd instant, at the residence of her parents, No. 3, 


§ Houndsditch, Fanny, third daughter of Elizabeth and Leeser 


Friedlander, aged 18 years and 9 months. Greatly endeared 
to all who knew her, by her gentle manners and amiable dis- 
positian, her afflicted parents, surviving relatives, and friends, 
deeply lament her untimely loss. May her soul rest in peace. 


47 R..CHARLES COHEN returns THANKS to his nu- 


. merous friends for their kind enquiries and visits of condo- 


lence during his week of mourning for his lamented father. 


18, Bury-street, City, October, 1861. 


M RS. B. P. MOORE returns THANKS to her numerous 
friends, and acquaintances, for their kind visits and Jetters 
of,condolence during her week of mourning for her deeply lamented 
and much beloved husband. 
Collingwood House, Bristol-road, Birmingham. 


\ R. MOSES returns THANKS to his numerous 


_ friends for their kind enquiries and visits of condo- 
lence during his week of mourning. 


Hanway-street. 


— 


[A 7 ANTED, for the SHEBRNESS Congregation, a person 


; qualified to act as OMY, READER, and to perform the 
duties of the Synagogue. A German preferred. Salary £46 per 
annum, exclusive of offerings. | 3 ’ 

Application to be made to Mr, H, Woolf, President, 
PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF OF 

WIDOWS. 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER in aid of the funds of 


| - this Institution, will take place on THURSDAY, the 19th 


ib 


| . Further particulars will 


bu 


of December ‘next, at RADLEYS' HOTEL, bBridge-street, 
Blackfriars. 
HENRY A. ISAACS, Esyq., in the Chair. 
be duly announced. 
By order, 


S$. SOLOMON, Secretary. 


CELSIOR.—You kept your promise twice only, to break 


and destroy the last spark of love in me. When. you read 


love. Farewell for years. Should ever we meet, a smile thatis all 
I want. 


Should you require the letters you sent, write, and your 


_ wish shall be obeyed. 


~ 


SUSSEX JEWISH LITERARY CLUB, 
13, DEVONSHIRE-SQUARE, CITY. 


TMHE READING-ROOM is now Open EVERY EVENING, 
T from § to 10, in addition to other adventages. . 
erms, 12s, per annum, payable monthly. 


P. J. ROSENBAUM, Hon. See. 


BEAUMONT INSTITUTION, MILE END. 


\HE Members of the PHILANTHROPIC CHORAL SO- 


CIETY, consisting principally of working men of the Jewish 
ersuasion, have determined on giving their first ANNUAL 


- Vocal and Instrumental CONCERT, at the above Institution, on 


SATURDAY Evening, October 19, 1861, and earnestly desire the 
patronage of the public. The entire proceeds will be devoted to 
relieve the destitute during the ensuing winter; a rule of the So- 
ciety declaring “ That no officer or member shall receive any salary 
or benefit whatever.” 

Admission, reserved seats, 2s 6d.; balcony, Is 6d,; ball Is. 


- Doors open at 7, commence at half-past. Tickets and programmes 


Now ready, in foolseap 8vo. (with M 


to be obtained of Mr. Van Praag, Hon. Sec., 9, Tenter-street, 
Tenter-ground, Spitalfields. | 


ap of Confederated Europe), 
price 7s. 6d., 


HE NEW KORAN of the PACIFICAN FRIENDHOOD, 
L or Text Book of Turkish Reformers, in the Teaching and 
xample of their Esteemed Master, Jaido Morata. 
London: Geo. Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand. _ 
DEFENCE OF ANCIENT RABBINICAL INTER- 
PRETATION of the Prohibitory Law of Deuteronomy 
xxiii. 3, being an answer by M. N. NATHAN, Kingston, Jamaica, to 
a Polemic Essay on that subject, by the Rev. J. M. De Souta, 
Montego Bay, Price, Two Shillings, London: Jewish Chronicle 


office. 


APPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE BATH HEBREW 
CONGREGATION. 


HE Hebrew Congregation of BATH has now been estab- 
lished upwards of a century, during which time they have 


“. gever appealed to the public for support, and reluctantly but hope 


4 


fully they do so now, under the following circumstances: , 

- The Burial Ground belonging to the Congregation is now near] 
ful, and an opportunity of PURCHASING a PIECE of GROUN 
adjoining it is offered. The sum required will be about £200; and 


in appealing to the benevelent public for help, we think we have 


_ some claim upon them, as from the healing properties of the Bath 


* 


Mineral Waters many persons come here from all parts of the 


_ kingdom to use them—among whom area great number of 


* 


Members of the 


co-religionists; and in many cases they have died here, and 
buried in the ground, and at the expense of the Bath Congregation. 
Within the last three or four years we have had two or three cases 
of this kind from London alone, which of course fills the ground 
much’ faster than under ordinary circumstances. We therefore 
earnestly appeal for assistance, and feel confident it will be heartily 
responded 

ubscriptions. will be thankfully received by the Rev. Dr. Adler ; 
by Mr. Lonis Simmons, President, 2, York-street, Bath ; and at 


Subscriptions already received :— 


avid Salomons, r Louis Simmons* | 
per I sas, Esq, 10 00 
aron Lionel de i L. 10. 


Salomons, Chel 


4 


| FE think of him who has blasted his prospects and happiness for | 
- one who is selfish, cruel, and not true, even to Lim you promised to 


4 No. 356.] Price . 

| Birth. SOUP KITCHEN “FOR THE JEWISH POOR. GENERAL TRAM-RAILROAD COMPANY. 
On the 29th September, at 56, Tredegar-square, Bow-road, the ae 


OTICE is Hereby Given, thata GENERAL MEETING 

of the Donors to thé @bove Charity will be held at the Office 

ofthe BOARD OF GUARDIANS, 13, DEVONSHIRE-SQUARE, 

Bishopsgate, on SUNDAY, the 20th inst., at Twelve for One 

-0’cloek, for the Election of Honorary Officers for the ensuing year. 
The Chair to be taken at One o'clock precisely. 


By order, J. SALOMONS, See. 
10th October, 1861. 


BOARD OF GUARDIANS 
FOR THE RELIEF, OF THE JEWISH POOR. 
Orrice—13, Bisnorscare, N.E, 
TWENTY-SEVENTH MONTHLY REPORT. 


| Sheets OF APPLICATIONS, and of Relief adminis- 
N 


tered from Moen, to 30th, comprising nine sittings, 
essrs. Lionel L. Cohen, Mf. G. Simmons, and Moses Cohen, 
Members of the Relief Cotamittee on the rota. 
The granting of loans wasiuspended from the 4th to the 30th of 
September, on aecount of the holydays. 


Native or; _ 
resident | Foreigners} | = 
here more, here less | | 2 
than seven'than seven! = | 
years. years. 
Applications to the Relief @om- 
Ditto to Clerk, (urgent) 9 32 85 | 46 
Week of Mourning. C1: 
Women at Childbirth 7 5° 
Relieved by special orderg® of 
Hon, Officers 5 
Cases refused or remanded 49 38 44 | 34 
Totals 40 246 1366 


Total, 626 applications. Imereased on account of the holydays. 
Of these 107 are from claimjants on the ne Synagogue. 
ew 


19 Various ,, 
482 ere from & 


SCHOOLS ATTENDED BY 
APPLICANTS. 


264 attend Free School. * 179 tSchool. 35 Various Schools. 
ANALY ‘OF RELIEF. 
Necessaries and Provisionsé | Relief in Money. 
979 Bread tickets, 6 1 ran 
223 Meat’ ,, | Money Relief given . 18 90 
567 Grocery ,, 12 women at Child- 
. birth, Money Gifts in 
. addition to Provisions 3 00 
| Assistance given to- 
Goods supplied, wards sending six 
+ applicants 10150 
| order, given value ‘5® Paid to 6 cases in 
Charity Tickets -.  15@). week of mourning .. 1 100 
1 00) Total in money .. 35 40 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF RELIEF DISTRIBUTED. 


Given absolutely, Provisions, .. 6819 6 
Money «ia ee . 8314-0 
Goods, &... 0 
| 98 8 6 
Piedges redeemed.. 6 6 
Prayer-books and Tephillin .. .. 9 2 ms 
Total Relief@istributed . .. £10210 7 
—— 
Donations and Subscriptiomm received for third year, ecom- 
mencing Ist July. : 
Amount already advertisal .. £305 9 6 
Rev. Dr. N.M. Adler 2 2@%Jonah Nathan, Esq., 
B. Alexander, Esq. .. 2 20 John Peartree, Esq., 
Moses Angel, Esq. .. L LO} ann. .. .. 
Moss Ansell, Esq.,ann. | & Qj Lazarus Phillips, Esq., 
George Barnet, Esq, ‘ .. .. .. 1 00 
ann, ee l 10 Mrs. C. L. Phil ann, l 0 
Dr. Behrend .. .. 2 2 OP,J.Salomons, Esq... 5 00 
I. A. Boss, Esq., Vice- _) Mrs. A. Samuel ae 
President .. .- 6 5 OFS.S., postege stamps .. 20 
Messrs. P, & S, Be 223 0: Holomon Schloss, Esq. 5 0 0 
Guillaume Coster, Esq., ~~ Schroeder, Esq.,ann. 2 2 0 
ann. .. Messrs A. Spielmann 
Mr. and Mrs. J, Henry 5 0 nd Co., ann.. 8.66 
Messrs. im Bros, } Sigismund Stiebel, Esq 
ann. 2 20 ann. ee ** l l 0 
| Henry A, Isaacs, Esq. 3 30 /Krozniski Wilhelms, 
1, P. perl. A. Boss, oe 
I. E. A., per do. do... 100 _ > Zedner, Esq. .. 1 10 
I. Jacobson, Esq., ann. 50 Per Rev. B. H. Ascher. 
Messrs, Johnson and David Hyam, 
Walker, ann... i Montagu Hyam, Esq... 3 3 0 
Moses Joseph, Esq.ann. 5 5 @} Barnett Meyers, Esq... 2 2 0 
Mrs, S. I. Joseph, ann. 1 1 @{ H.L. Keeling, Esq... 5 5 0 
N. S. Joseph, Esq., aon. 2 260) H. L. Oppenheimer, 
J. Lazarus, 2 ann, ee ** l 0 
Meyer Levin, Esq..ann. 2 20} A.Salomons,Esq. .. 1 1 0 
M.L. Levin, Esq. .. 1 Samuel, 1 1 0 
Abraham Moses, Esq.. 2 2 0} Mesars.8.Stiebel & Co. 1 10 
Samuel H. .Moses, Esq. .5 5.0} Walter 1 10 
E. Myers, Esq., C Rev. A. L. Green. 
tenham, ann.. 1. 1 Friend. ee 00 
B. Norden, Esq., ann.. 10 0 0 l 
Further DONATIONS AND ®UB NS are earnestly 
the ouday the Board. Contributions 
will be thankfully received by— 
E. ALEX, Esq., President, 31, Blackfriars, E.C. 


LIONEL L. COH 


Cheques to be crossed “‘ Robarts ame 
Contributions of Left-off Clo t 
| 


| the Company's Temporary’ 


I 
(Limited ). 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that no APPLICATION | 
for SHARES ean be received by the Directors of this Company | 
after SATURDAY, the 19th inst. 

order, 
JOSEPH KAIMES, Esq., Sec., pro tem. 

82, Gresham House, Old Broad-street, 9th Oct, 1861, 


4 

< 7 

5. 


Va 


\ ETROPOLITAN and PROVINCIAL BANK (Limited). 3 
}' Established under the Joint Stock Banking Companies (| 
Amendment Acts, 20 and 21, Vict., cap. 49, and 21 and 22 Vict., 
cap. 91, which specially limit the ability of each shareholder to (#7 
the amount of his shares. 
Capital, £1,0 0,000 ; in 10,000 shares of £100 each, of which it is ’ oa 
not intended to call up more than £25 per share, with power to 79 
increase to £2,000,000 by resolution of General Meeting of Share- 7) 7) 
holders. Deposit on application! £2 per share, and a further depo- Le 
sit of £3 on allotment, making £5 per share, If no allotment be i Be 
mace, the deposit will be returned in full. t : 
It is provided by the articles of Association that no call shall | 
exceed £5 per share, and that at least three months shall intervene |] 
between two successive calls. ig 


The Right Hon. the Lord FERMOY, M.P. for Marylebone, 5, _ 
Hyde Park-gardens (Chairman). 
R. J. Blyth, Esq., (firm of Charlies Blyth and Co.) Cripplegate- | @ 
| buildings, Wood-street. 
Campbell, Esq., %, Westbourne-street, Hyde Park- 
ardens. 
Jehn Costerton, Esq., late of Hong Kong, banker, 3. Cleveland. © 
{ square, Iiyde Park. 
John Geary, Esq., Hyde-side, Edmonton. 
John V, Gooch, Esq., C.E., The Firs, Frimley. 
Sydney Gurney, Esq., late Director of the City Bank. 
George Haines, Esq. (late of the tirm of Brown, Eagle, and Co.) 
No. 36, Lombard street. - 
William Hawes, Esq., Skinners’-place, Sise-lane, 
G. Goldsmith Kirby, Esq., Director of the Albert Insurance 
Company. 
Cyrus Legg, Esq., Bermondsey. 
Thomas Miers, Esq., Director of the Commercial Gas Company.. 99 


Isaac L. Mocatta, Esq , 2, Upper Montague-street, Russell-square. || 
George P. Robinson, Esq., Director of the Chartered Mercantile |” 
Bank of India, London, and China. 


W. F. Drought Stephens, Esq., 12, Cleveland-gardens, Hyde Parks i 
The Directors will secure the services of the es 
experienced Manager that can be obtai 
BROKERS. 
Messrs. Crosley, Brothers, London. 
BANKERS. 
Bank of London, 52, Threadneedle-street, and Charing-¢ross. 
| SECRETARY. 
J. Pope Cox; Esq. 
Temporary Offices—27, Gresham-street, Bank. 


Hitherto the entire property of the shareholders in Jomt-Stock |= 
Banks has been liable for the debts and engagements of the bank | 
of which they were proprietors, and the risks and inconveniences | @e 
which have occasionally occurred therefrom have necessarily ee 
deterred many from investing their capital in shares in such un- | @ 
dertakings. 

The Joint Stock Bankfig Companies Amendment Act, assed 
expressly to remove this uncertain risk, and to give confidence | 
in Joint-Stock Banks, have entirely obviated this objection as 
regards banks of. limited liability, and the Metropolitan and °= 
Provincial Bank (Limited) has been established under the express = 
provisions of those Acts, so that no shareholder therein can } 


— be liable for any sum beyond the amount of the shares he 
1010S. 


The following tabular statement of the business results of five of | 
the London Joint-Stock Banks to 30th June last, clearly indicates | 
—_ advancing success, and the present market value of their | 
shares :— 


| 


Paid-up 
Capital, 


une 


"90, 188 


Current | 


Joint Stock 
Banks. 


and 
Bonus. 
| Amount paid 
per Share. 


Deposit 
c- 
counts. 


Dividend 


Half Year 


| Net Profits for: 


— 


London and West: | 
London Joint Stock} 600,000) 11,425,037 


Union Bank of 
10,415 ,020 


> 


vee 
Banks with Provin- 
cial Branches - 
London and County 

National Provin-) | 
cial Bank 609,000! 
Engiand.......J | 


500,000} 5,973,348 


At the half-yearly meeting of the Bank of Manchester — hia 
held in January last, it was shown that sinee the Company | 
become limited the shareholders had very nearly doubled in num. | Ey 
ber, while the current accounts had increased 35 per cent., and (3 1 
the lodgment accounts 69 per cent., with a corresponding increase 
in the amount deposited. 
The Liverpool Commercial Banki 


not 


publ. 18 


35 


king Company, originally esta- “33 7 
blished with unlimited liability, have also taken advantage of the [9% 3a | 
new principle, and the following is an extract from the report “Be ae 
resented at the general meeting held on the 9th of March last:— (9 7 
‘It is in a high degree pleasing to the Directors to be enabled to RH) © 
state, as they confidently do,glat the principle of ‘limited liability’ Bea © 
adopted by the Bank has so filly justified their ray The general (3s 5 
business of the Bank has never been better; no branch of it has "ay 
suffered ; on the contrary, new and valuable accounts are  # 
bringing an increase of business, while some substantial and valu. “Gy 
able proprietors, who objected to hold shares under ‘unlimited 9m 
liability,’ have joined the Bank as shareholders; the number of [3m 
proprietors is increased, and the price of the Bank’s shares shows © 
that they are considerably enhanced in public estimation.” 

Powers are taken in the articles of association to establish branch 
Banks in the metropolis and the provinces, a3 soon as the business 
operations of the Bank justify the extension. 

A deposit of £2 per share on the number of shares applied for 
must be paidto the Companys ers, or, if more convenient, | 
may be forwarded to the Secretary, (if by cheque to be croseed, 
“ Bauk of London”) who will forthwith return the banker's receipt ae 
for the amount. 
‘Applications for Shares, accompanied by ‘the receipt for the j 

sit, to be made through the Brokers, or the Secre , at & re 
Offices, 27, Gresham-street, | 
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| -~REPUTE Ss REPEATED. lies some two hundred paces from the high-road from 
OUR COMMUNAL WEEKLY GOSSIP. our last.) Metz to Boulay. It has been mentioned that the child, 
| We deom it right to state that we do not identify ourselves with Thepicture heretofore alluded to has disappeared from | in place of following his mother to the spring, had wan- 
our correspondent’s opinions. } the walls of the Romer of Frankfort ; perhaps in consi- | dered into the road. The presumption was that Levi 
Tur Rerort or THe Last MEFTING OF THE FRIENDS | Geration to the feelings of the Jewish community, which, | finding hin there alone, had caught him up on his horse, 
or PotsnD.—Tur Bioop AccusaTIONs. of late years, has formed so large and important a sec- returned to Metz, delivered him into the keeping of 
Your account of the last meeting of the friends of | tion of the population of the free city ; perhaps because, others of his people, and finally retraced his way to 
Poland reminds me of the heavy debt of gratitude which like many another prejudice, it ha become at length sleep. Eighteen witnesses were produced, five of whom 
we Jews all over the globe owe to the Polish exiles in|} completely »obliterated. The actual incident it \ was | testified to having observed, on the day mentioned in 
England and France. But for the beneficial influence | intended to illustrate has never been very clearly ascer- | the process, a Jew answering the description of Levi 
@rercised by them on their Christian countrymen, the | tained—the doubt resting between the two cases, the enter by the German gate. He rode a white horse, and 
Phatred of the Poles to the Russians and Germans would one in 1475, the other in 1669. Of the former scarcely | carried before him, wrapped in his mantle, a child about 
undoubtedly have turned with deadly effect upon their any record beyond the date has been retained ; of the three years of age, with long bright curls escaping from 
Jewish fellow-citizens. Among other useful lessons which latter some discursive notes, thrown together by M. tin his little crimson cap. One only of the witnesses, how- 
these exiles have learned in the west is also religious parliamentary advocate, furnish, when sifted, materials | ever, Blaisette Thomas, spoke positively to the identit 
toleration. Had they remained in Poland, the chances for the narrative that follows : of the infant-carrying Je-v, while the Vaudemont rider 
are that the mental degradation of numbers of Polish] A little after noon, on the 25th of September, 1669, | affirmed that the man he had encountered on the road 
Jews, marking all oppressed races, and a necessary ye Wilhelmina, wife of Gilles Lemoine, the cartwright, re- exceeded the accused in height and size. : 
quence of persecution, would have been considered by them } siding in Glatigny, went to a spring, distant some few he Jews of Metz, who neglected nothing to insure 
as an ineflaceable cause of the hostility to them. The | hundred yards from the village, to wash linen. She was | the acquittal of Levi, now tendered proof that, on the 
Opinions imbibed in childhood would not have been recog- | followed by her little son Didier, a pretty rosy child,} day in question, he had been at three o’clock at 
mised as prejudice. But the west opened the eyes of the! with fair long curls, aged about three. As they went, | Estangs, two leagues from Metz, and half a league 
refugees; there they saw Jews sharing all the noble | the little boy stumbled and fell. 7 from Glatigny, arriving at Boulay at four, accompanied 
| gspirations of the age, fully identified with its progress, and ‘‘Not hurt, not hurt, my mother!” shouted the by his son, ie 
ably and faithfully discharging the public duties with which | yoang hero, jealous of being assisted. ‘“‘I am coming,| ‘ Agreed,’ replied the judges ; ‘ that is very possible,’ 
they might have been entrusted. The exiles had thus an op- my mother. Goon!” and thereupon decreed that the accused, Raphael Levi, 
portunity of distinguishing between the accidental! and essen- She did go on, never to hear her child’s voice again. |should be burned alive—being previously subjected 
“tial in the Jewish character. They saw that what shocked Busied with her work, some minutes elapsed before|to the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, with 
their sight at home was only rust, which, after all, might] Madame Lemoine became aware that she was alone ;|the view of discovering what he had done with the 
be rubbed off. ‘They saw how brightly the metal shone | but then she hastily retraced ber steps, calling sharply | child. 
| in the west, wherever the rust had been removed. “They | as she went, for she fancied that the child had concealed Two days after the first decree had been pronounced 
learned that a century ago these Jews in the west occupied | himself, and she was at the moment in no mood for play. | —namely, on the 11th November—the jailer reported 
| the same intellectual position now held by the Jews in the} Receiving no answer, she ran back to the house, and, | to the recorder that he had surprised Levi in the act of 
- morth ; and the idea must naturally have occurred to them | unsuccessful there, hastened -with her husband to the} throwing out a letter to a servant of the prison: and 
that if the means were employed in the north that proved | cottage of the father-in-law, which was close at hand. | on searching the cell, had found ten other letters, ad- 
im 80 eminently successful in the west, there was every reason | No one there had seen the child, and now, seriously dressed at different times to the accused. These, the 
| ito believe that the result would be the same. The expa- | alarmed lest he should have strayed into the adjacent } servant, Marguerite Houster, admitted having received 
triation of these refugees, therefore, considered from this | wolf-haunted forest, the anxious parents assembled their | at the gate from the prisoner’s son. The letters were. 
| point of view, is not an unmitigated evil. Numerous as} friends, and, aided by the town-prefect in person, exa-|in Hebrew and in German, the Jews of Metz habitually 
are the Jews in Poland, endowed as they are with great] mined every inch of ground in the vicinity of the | using the latter tongue for conversation. Some delay 
| talents and uncommon aptitude, it is of the utmost im-| spring. Their search in this direction proved vain; but | occurred in discovering an interpreter for the Hebrew 
| portance, for the material and intellectual progress.of the | a shout from one of the party who had reached the | letters, but one was at last found in the person of a 
/-ecountry, that there should be a good understanding | high-road leading to Metz, brought everybody to the | young man named Louis Anne, a shoemaker, formerly 
between Jewish and Christian Poles, and that both parties | spot, where, clearly traceable on the soft white dust,|a Jew. He read his translations in the presence of the 
should become equally attached to her institutions. This | were seen the footprints of the little wanderer ! accused, who admitted their fidelity, with the exception 
f eminent service the exiles have rendered their country, Soon, however, these tiny tracks were lost in the | of the letter taken from the servant, Houster. 
and the question is whether this lesson is too dearly bought | marks of wheels and hoofs, and again the searchers| The communication in question was addressed to the 
by the bitterness of a long exile; but this consideration | weve at fault. . | principal Jewish residents of Metz. It was read to 
does*not detract aught from the gratitude which we Jews} Suddenly there came up, riding from Metz, a horse- | them. They were united enough in condemning the — 
owe to these refugees for the brotherly feeling which they | man, wearing the livery of the Count de Vaudemont, | interpretation of Louis Anne, but differed widely among 
have awakened among both parties of their countrymen. | who, to the question, had he met a straying child, | themselves as toits actual meaning—the accused himself 
| We ought to avail ourselves of every opportunity for | promptly answered that he had encountered, but a few | repeatedly varying his rendering of the same passage. 
} evincing this sentiment. We ought on every occasion to | minutes before, a huge black-bearded Jew, on a white| At length, in despair, the authorities summoned to their 
| -guccour them. ‘There are, unfortunately, numbers of them | horse, proceeding towards Metz, and carrying before | aid Monsieur Paul Davalier, formerly a Jew, and an 
| who require the assistance of the humane. When the | him a little curly-headed boy, apparently between three | eminent physician of Metz, but since of Kaisersburg, in 
| friends of Poland next issue their appeal for these martyrs | and four years old. No sooner, he added, had the Jew | Alsace. ; 
| to the cause of liberty, let us liberally respond to it. caught sight of him, than ke had quitted the high road, This gentleman made a careful translation, the cor- 
The story which you copied in your. last from ‘‘ Cham- | so as to preserve, in passing, the distance of a pistol-| rectness of which Levi acknowledged, objecting only to 
bers’ Journal” has more than astonished, has perfectly | shot. | one word, ‘bound’ (/i@), in place of which he affirmed 
amazed me. I have long been an attentive reader of this} There could be no question that the child was|he had written ‘found’ (trouvé), his object being, it 
publication, and an enthusiastic admirer of Messrs. Cham- | Didier ; and the unhappy parents hurrying on to Metz, | was supposed, to induce an idea either that the child 
ber’s incessant exertions for universal progress, and never | inquired, at what was called the ‘‘ German Gate” of the | was yet alive, or, if dead, to conceal the kind of death 
» have I met with such an illiberal production as that which | city, if such a person as they described had been seen | to which it had been subjected. 
you have brought under the notice of the Jewish commu. | to enter. As the terms of this epistle are curious enongh, and 
nity. So great do I feel the contrast to be between this Yes. A turner named Regnault, living close to the | as to its testimony the result of the trial was principally 
| story and all other articles in the same periodical, that I} gate, had observed him pass in. due, it is here literally, after Duvalier’s translation, 
} .am induced to believe that its insertion is due to some At this moment there came in through the gate an} Written by Raphael Levi, in his captivity to the chief 
oversight on their part. I imagine that whilst rusticating | acquaintance of Lemoine, resident in the neighbouring | Jews of the synagogue of Metz. 
at some distance from their post, the inexperienced eye of | village of Hex, who, on being informed of what had] ‘ Dear Directors—lI languish to learn what the 
an incompetent temporary editor must have failed to per- | occurred, at once identified the Jew as one Raphael | parliament hath pronounced, for the attorney of the 
ceive the offensive and most objectionable remarks upon | Levi, of Boulay, whose face dwelt freshly enough in| king hath spoken, and I dwell in constant fear. Let . 
which you commented in your last. My object, however, | the epeaker’s recollection, inasmuch as, less than two | me know I pray you the proceedings of the court, and 
in adverting to the article ‘* Refuted Slanders Repeated,” | hours since, Levi had passed him on the road to Metz, | what the controller* doth before it. : 
was not to hill once more the slain, but to bring under | carrying something before him, covered with a cloak. ‘The jailer’s servant told me that the Jew who 
your notice a few cases of similar slanders which have Where did he lodge, this‘Raphael Levi ? 2 brings my victuals said they bound (/ié) the child. 
occurred in comparatively modern times; but asl am this} At the house of his cousin, Gar¢gon, not a minute’s| Ah, write to me concerning my witnesses—write me 
week more than usually pressed for time, I must reserve | walk from the gate. | }everything, so that I may for once receive a little 


my stories till your next. To the eager demands of the Lemoines, Gargon’s | comfort! 
iseiiaiiah tatiana servant persistently declared that her master was absent,| ‘That Homan+ visited the prison to-day, and said 
\May- | and that nothing was known of any strange child. that he would upset all that justice hath hitherto 


: "d igus The baftied inquirers were about reluctantly to with- | effected. Look, therefore, to the parliament. Inyoke 

| s=heshvan,” or Heshvan, the cighth ecclesiastical and the draw, when a young Jewess, who had stopped, in pas- | them, that I may be released from this wretchedness— 

| second month of the civil year. Josephus calls the sing, to listen to the debate, stepped forward, and, |debarred as I am from speaking to my dear wife and 
month, Mar SOSA SAAS Tn the Bible this monih is addressing the servant in German, warned her to «fford | children—unable to reckon with ‘the controller, my 

called 2)> (Kings vi. 38), to overflow,” as it falls | them no information. creditor. Ah! I am unhappy. 

about November , which my Par . cxee lence, the rain Now it happened that Lemoine understood German, ‘I will die like a son of Israel, and glorify the name 

month in the East. Nimehi and the Talmnd trace the | with these ominous words, stole into his heart the} of God. AllI ask is, that my daughter Blimelé, who 
etymology in this manner—H "777 JD, 513 MH", | conviction that the child had been kidnapped by the|is betrothed, be married, and that my wife and little 

= The month is Jew, for purposes too horrible to contemplate. Already | ones be cared for. | 
called Bul, because’ in it the earth (world) experiences | it might be too late to save the little innocent; but re-| ‘i am plunged in this misery for the sake of the com- 

' a change (the winter commences), and the ground | venge at least was left, and to this Lemoine, secretly | munity. God will help me in it, . 

+ changes int» clods.” Others consider the name Bul as | despairing of his child’s life, devoted himself heart and| This letter bore no date, neither did any of the 
~ddentical with the idol Baal, as this month is ealled by | Soul. No time was lost in laying a formal complaint | others, which contained little more than hints for the 
the name of that god in the Palmyrene inscriptions, | before the lieutenant-criminal of Metz ; but before the | guidance of the prisoner when confronted with the wit- 

| Whe syllable “ Bul,” “to overflow,” is widely spread | 8¥spected Jew could be apprehended, those of his people nesses. One of them, however, seems to have enclosed 

| among the known languages; sans., pal; Greek and | resident in the city, wrote to him, earnestly advising him | a piece of knotted straw, which the accused was earn- 

| “Latin, pleo, polleo, full; English and French, boil, | to appear and answer frankly to the charge preferred. | estly exhorted to place under his tongue when called 

| .bouillir. The syllable “mar” is Persian; so also is | Raphael Levi obeyed. ; upon for his defence, pronouncing at the same time five 

| the word Cheshvan, whieh, in that language, means| In the process which followed, Raphael Levi was | Hebrew words, the purport of which neither himself nor 

: | autumn. As to events that happened in the month, we | described as aged fifty-six, born at Xelaincourt, of | any of the interpreters could explain. 

mame the sixth as the day on which King Zedekiah was | Middle stature, black curling hair, very full black Another of the captured notes was acknowledged by 
blinded, after he had witnessed the slaughter of his| beard. A bold, determined man. Had travelled | the accused to. be, word for word, as follows : 

sons (see 2 Kings xxv. 7).—Gleaner. ) much in the Levant, in Italy, Spain, Holland ; ‘To Raphael Levi, in his captivity.—In case, O 

“ects os whithersoever, in short, the affairs of his people ‘sum- | Raphael (to which Heaven forbid !), thou art submitted 
eal silver, and you have all the beauty of the more costly |™oned him. Of late years, resident at Baulay, in the|to the torture, thou wilt repeat thrice the following 
material without that anxiety and risk which often attend its | duchy of Lorraine (six French leagues from Metz), | words: Moi Juif, Juif moi, vive Juif, Juif vive, mort 
possession. Mappin Brothers, of London-bridge, for fifty years | where he exercised the functions of rabbi and chief of | Juif, Juif mort.’ 

have been gaining confiience for the superior quality and ex-| the synagogue. Closely interrogated concerning these letters, espe- 
On the day of the alleged abduction of the child | cially the last, which was suspected to be a charm, Les 
wuepelicationts Londonbudge, : Lemoine, he had quitted Bonlay ut seven in the morn- | indignantly repudiated all dealings with sorcery, de- 


; Fiddle. Threaded. Kin ing, arriving three hours later at Metz, his errand being | claring that the above formula was nothing more than 
“Per Doz. a. | to purchase a ram’s horn for the next day’s Feast of | a prayer. 
“Keble spoons i36 0 — 48 0154 0 —70 0 160 0— 78 0 Trumpets, and also wine, oil, and fish. ‘These articles 7 (To be continued.) 
Dable forks... 36.0.— 48 0154 0 — 70.0 0.—.78 | he delivered to his son, and despatchieg him homewards, > 


 UDeseert Spoons ana 


&c., at proportionate | followed himselfan hour.after noon. The village of} "The apithes ajew 


in Sheffield A.D. 1810. | Gletigny is aboutia league and a half from Metz, and | 


~ 
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OBSERVER. 


OCTOBER 


Solution of No 47" Gan.” 
Nomper XLVIII, 


By Hebrew prophets you are told— 
_ . By Jeremy for one, 
That as a god I was of old 
Adored in Babylon. 
Invert me now; behold! thro’ me 
The blood of Israel flows, 
As any man with eyes may see, 
Who Israel's language knows. 
This circumstance should teach the Jew 
To keep aright his heart— 
Such gods as I was to eschew, 
Nor from his own depart. 


METRICAL TRANSLATION OF PSALM CVI. 


(Concluded from our last ) 
Blest the Eternal—blest for aye 
Be Israel’s God and King ; 
‘Amen’ let all the people say, 
And ‘ Hallelujah’ sing. 


PSALM CVIL 
Parti 
O raise a song of gratitude 
To Godthe Lord; for He is good. 
His mercy doth He not display 
For ever? Let His ransomed say, 
Whom he has rescued from the spoiler’s hand, 
And gathered to Himself from every land— 
Out of the east, the west, the north, 
Wherever they were found, 
And from the islands of the sea, 
Which in the south abound. 
They in the wilderness astray 
Were wandering—in a lonely way ; 
In vain a home they sought; 
No city had they for their goal, 
While, hungry and athirst, their soul 
Was nigh to fainting brought. 
Then cried they to th’ Eternal in their grief, 
And He from all their trouble gave relief. 
He suffered them no more to stray 
But brought them by the perfect way, 
That they at length might to a city come, 
Where they should surely find a shelter and a home. 
CHORUS. 
Let them with th’ Eternal’s praise, 
Cause the echoes ring again, 
For His wondrous kindly ways 
Tow’rds the erring sons of men; 
For He fully satisfies ° 
Souls, that look on Him for food, 
And the hungry soul supplies, 
With provision for its good. 


Part 2 
They also, who, amid the gloom 
Of darkest ignorance, their doom 
Seem waiting heedless—who appear 
Enveloped in death’s shadow (rear, 
Are in the waters of affliction drowned— 
Their spirits fast in iron fetters bound. 
Because against the word of God 
They wickedly rebelled— 
The counsels of Omniscience they 
In vain derision held. 
‘Twas therefore, in His providence, 
With sufferings great, and grief intense, 
He brought their spirits down— 
Beneath their load of woe and care, 
They lay down almost in despair ; 
For saviour they had none. 
Then cried they to th’ Eternal in their grief, 
And He from all their trouble gave relief ; 
He brought them into glorious light. 
From darknéss gloomier far than night, 
And from the regions, where death’s shadow reigns. 
Asunder severing their soul-enthralling chains. 


CHORUS. 
Let them, with th’ Eternal’s praise, 
Cause the echoes.ring again,. 
For his wondrous kindly ways 
Tow’rds the erring sons of men. 
For he hath the gates of brass 
Broken by His powerful word— 
Iron bars of ponderous mass 
Cut asunder, like a cord. 


(To be continued.) 


GALILEE. 
(From Munk’s “ Palestine.”) 

According to the account of the Jews of Jerusalem, the 
earthquake of the 1st of January, 1837, almost entirely 
destroyed the town of Tiberias, which presented the ap- 
pearance of little less than a heap of ruins. The celebrated 
hot springs of Tiberias still exist to the south-east of the 
town, near the margin of the lake ; there are four sources, 
and the body of water, according to Burckhardt, would be 
sufficient to turn a mill. In quality the water resembles 
that found at Aix-la-Chapelle, and the inhabitants consider 
it a good remedy for rheumatism. People go to these 
springs from all parts of Syria, about the month of July. 

The last town upon the banks of the lake is Taricheus, 
which was taken by Vespasian. Its name is not ford in 
the Bible. 

If we now turn to the interior of the province, we find, 
at a distance of twelve miles north-west of Tiberias, the 
town of Saphet, now called Safad, N.N.E. of Tabor. It 
is mentioned in the book of Tobias, according to the 
Vulgate. Previous to the last earthquake it contained 
7000 inhabitants and 600 houses, of which 150 belonged 
to Jews, and 100 to Greek Christians. The Jews, to the 


~ number of 300 families, of Spanish or Polish origin, have 


here seven synagogues and a rabbinical school. Safad is 

considered by the Jews a holy city, and is placed in the 

same class with Tiberias, Jerusalem, and Hebron, 
Sephoris, the ancient capital of Galilee, and, subsequent 


to the destruction of Jerusalem, the seat of the Sanhedrin, 


which was at a later period transferred to Tiberias. It 


_.\.. Was situated on a mountain. Herod Antipas, who furnished 


- »\it With many buildings and fortifications, gave it the name 
“a opera In the Bible no mention is made of this | tary of St. Jerome on the passage. 


en 
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town ; but it is frequently spoken of by Josephus, and in 
the Talmud. Christian tradition here places the dwelling 
of the parents of Mary, the mother of Jesus. In 339 it 
was destroyed by the Romans, because its inhabitants had 
risen in rebellion against Gallus. On its site we now find 
Safoure, a village containing 600 inhabitants. 

Cana (now Kefer Cana), six miles to the south-east of 
Sephoris, is celebrated in the history of Jesus, who, ac- 
cording to the Gospel of St. John (c. ii.) performed here 
his first miracle. It is a miserable village, inhabited prin- 
cipally by Catholic Christians, who pretend to be able to 
show travellers the house in which Jesus is stated to 
have changed the water into wine. The Empress He- 
lena here caused a church to be built, the rvins of which 
remain to this day. 

To the south of Cana, after crossing calcareous hills, 
covered with thickets, we come to the little village of 
Nazareth, celebrated in the history of Christianity, which 
now bears the name of Nasra. This town, which plays an 
important part in the New Testament, as the place where 
the parents of Jesus lived, and in which he received his 
education, was in itself very insignificant. It is not men. 
tioned in the Old Testament,* in the writings of Josephus, 
nor in the Talmud. ‘Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth,” demands Nathaniel in the Gospel of St John 
(i. 46), which proves clearly the small importance of the 
place. Nevertheless, it has the honour of giving an epithet 
to Jesus and his ‘followers, who were called Nazarenes, or 
Nazarenians—a title at first of insult, but one which the 
members of the sect willingly applied to themselves, until, 


tians. According to tradition, the Empress Helena caused 
to be built at Nazareth the church of the Anunciation. In 
the time of the crusades this town was made the seat of an 
archbishopric. After the conquest by the Mussulmans it 
fell almost into ruins. In 1620 the brotherhood of the 
Holy Land obtained permission to restore the church of the 
Anuunciation. In the second half of the eighteenth century 
Nazareth somewhat recovered, under the rule of Sheik 
Daher, who treated the Christians with much humanity. 
In the time of Volney the Christians formed two-thirds of 
the inhabitants; but in 1812, Burckhardt, who calls Na- 
zareth, one of the most important towns in the pashalic of 
Acre, reckons the population to consist of 2000 Turks and 
1000 Christians. The most remarkable object at Nazareth 
is the convent of the Franciscans, with the church of the 
Anunciation, as it is called. Burckhardt here found eleven 
monks, for the most part Spaniards. Under the choir of 
the church, seventeen steps lead into a vault, which the 
Christians take to be the place of the annunciation of Mary. 
Two columns of granite are found here, one of which is 
broken in the middle. It is stated in the legend that the 
house of Mary, which formerly stood here, was in the year 
1291 transported by angels as far as Loretto. The church 
of the Annunciation, next to that of the holy sepulchre, is 
the most beautiful in Syria. They show also at Nazareth 
the dwelling of Joseph, the well of Mary, and, in the 
western part of the town, a church, which they say was 
built on the site of the synagogue in which Jesus had 
preached. In fine, on a hill in the plain of Esdraelon, 
they show the precipice over which the Nazarenes wanted 
to throw Jesus (Luke iv. 29). 

Endor, to the south of Tabor, is known from the Sor- 
ceress, whom King.Saul here consulted. Her cavern is 
shown near the village of Denouni, about eight miles 
distant from Nazareth. 

Naim, in the plain of Esdraelon, is near Endor. This 
small town, which Mariti found consisting of ruins and a 
little village, is mentioned in the Gospel of Luke (vii. 11). 
where it is related that Jesus raised a young man to life, 
whom he saw as he was borne on a bier at the gate of the 
town. 

Aphek, in the plain of Esdraelon. Near this town was 
fought, between the Hebrews and the Philistines, the 
battle in which Saul and his son Jonathan were slain. 
This town belonged to the tribe of Issachar. Another 
town of the same name belonged to the tribe of Asher, 
and was situated near the territory of Sidon. Two other 
towns of the plain, Megiddo and Thaanach, occur in the 
history of the Hebrews. They are celebrated for the 
many battles fought in their neighbourhood. 

On the coast of Galilee we find certain towns which 


| Were never conquered by the Hebrews, but which, ac- 


cording to the division of Joshua, ought to form part of 
the province assigned to Aseer. Of these towns we pare 
ticvlarise Ahzib and Acco. 

Ahzib, called by the Greeks Ecdippa, was situated 
nine miles beyond Acco. At present a town is found 
which bears the name of Zib. 

Acco (VPtolemais, St. Jean d’Acre, or Acre), to the 
north of Carmel, was anciently a Pheenician town and 
sea-port. The name Ptolemais was <loubtless given it by 
one of the Egyptian Ptolemies, but by which of them is 
not positively known. Under Alexander Janeus it was 
held for a brief season by the Jews, but it was soon taken 
by Ptolemy Lathyrus of Egypt. The Emperor Claudius 
made it a Roman colony. In the early age of Christianity 
it was the seat of a bishop, under the patriarch of Antioch. 
Under the Emperor Heraclius, in 636, it fell into the 
hands of the Arabs, led by Omar. At the time of the 
first crusade it belonged, like the whole of Palestine, to the 
Sultan of Egypt. Captured by Baldwin the First, king of 
Jerusalem, in 1104, it soon acquired great importance, on 
account of its harbour, which was very convenient for the 
disembarking of crusaders, and for the landing of provi- 
sions. In 1187 it was restored to the Sultan Saladin, but 
in 1191 it was retaken by the Christians, under Richard 
Ceeur-de-Lion and Philip Augustus, king of France. In 
1192 it became the head-quarters of the knights of the 


* According to the Gospel of Matthew, the prophets had 
predicted that the Messiah would be called a Nazarene—that 
is, an inhabitant of Nazareth. Such a prediction, however, is 
nowhere to be found, and the statement of the evangelist has 
no other foundation than the allegorical interpretaiion of the 


Hebrew word “ Necer”—a twig (Is. ii, 1). See the commen- 


in the reign of Claudius, they adopted the name of Chris- | 


order of St. Jean 


received the name of St. Jean d’Acre, The Christiars 


held their ground for a century in this town, which was: 


the last to yield to Mussulman arms. In was in 1291, on 
the 4th of May, that Melic El-Aschraf, or Serafa, Sultan 
of Egypt, took it by storm, and 60,000 Christians perished 
in the struggle. Ever since that overthrow it has almost 
lain deserted. In 1517 it was taken by the Turks. In 
the second half of the 18th century the Pasha Daher, and 
after him the celebrated Djezzar, erected important works 
here, and made it one of the first towns on the coast. 
Subsequently it attained celebrity by the expedition of 
Napoleon, and still more recently by the victory of the 
English. Among Orientals the town has retained its ane 
cient name, and this the Arabs pronounce Acca. It is 
reported that it has at the present day nearly 15,000 
inhabitants, who trade in corn, silk, and cotton. The 
ancient ruins, and those also of the time of the crusades, 
have almost entirely disappeared, having been employed in 
the erection of modern structures. The harbour, which is 
one of the best on the coast, is choked up. The country 


round Acre is a plain, about 24 miles in length, by 6 in_ . 


breadth. The soil is fertile, so that wheat and cotton are 
cultivated very successfully upon it. The undulations of 
the soil, however, form hollows, in which the winter rains 
accumulate, and these swamps, in summer time, send up 
steaming, unwholesome vapours. The plain is crossed by 
the river Belus. 


OBSERVING THE SABBATH. 


In the year 1832, the House of Commons appointed 


a committee to investigate the effects of labouring seven 
days in the week, compared with those of working only 
six, and resting one. They examined a great number 
of witnesses, of various professions and employments. 
Among them was John Richard Farre, M.D., of Lon- 
don, of whom they speak as ‘an acute and experi- 
enced physician.” The following is his evidence :— 
‘‘T have practised as a physician between thirty and 

forty years; and during the early part of my life’as a 
physician of a public medical institution, I had charge 
of the poorin one of the most populous districts in 
London. I have had occasion to observe the effect of 
the observance and non-observance of the seventh day 
of rest during this time. I have been in the habit, 
during a great many years, of considering the uses of 
the Sabbath, and of observing its abuses. The abuses 
are chiefly manifested in labour and dissipation. Its 
use, medically speaking, is that of a day of rest. Asa 
day of rest, I view it as a day of compensation for the 
inadequate restorative power of the body under conti- 
nued labour and excitement. A physician always hag 
to regard with great penetration the preservation of 
the restorative power; because, should this once be 
lost, his healing office is atan end. A physician is an- 
xious to preserve the balance of circulation, as neces. 
sary to the restorative power of the body. The 
ordinary exertions of man run dawn the circulation 
every day of his life; and the first general law of nature, 
by which God. prevents man from destroying himself, 
is the alternating of day and night, that repose may 
succeed action. But, although the night apparently 
equalises the circulation, yet it does not sufficiently re. 
store its balance for the attainment of a long life. Hence 
one day in seven, by. the bounty of Providence, is 
thrown in as a day of compensation, to perfect, by its 
repose, the animal] system. You may easily determine 
this question, as a matter of fact, by trying it on beasts 
of burthen. Take that fine animal, the horse, and 
work him to the full extent of his powers every day in 
the week, or give him rest one day in seven, and soon 
you will perceive, by the superior vigor with which he 
performs his functions on the other six days, that this 
rest is necessary to his well being. Man possessing a 
superior nature, is borne along by the very vigor of hig 
mind, so that the injury of continued diurnal exertion 
and excitement on his animal system is not so apparent 
as itis in the brute; but, in the long run, he breaks 
down more suddenly ; it abridges the length of his 
life, and that vigour of his old age which, as to mere 
animal power, ought to be the object of his preservation. 
I consider, therefore, that in the bountiful provision of 
Providence for the preservation of human life, the sab- 
batical appointment is not, as it has been sometimes 
theologically viewed, simply a precept partaking of the 
nature of a political institution, bat that it is to be 
numbered amongst the natural daties—if the preserva- 
tion of life be admitted to be a duty, and the premature 
destruction of it a suicidal act. This is said simply as 
a physician, and without reference at all to the theolo- 
gical question ; but if you consider further the proper 
effects of religion, namely, peace of mind, confiding 
trust in God, and good will to man, you will perceive 
in this source of renewed vigour to the mind, and 
through the mind to the body, an additional spring of 
life imparted from this higher use of the Sabbath as a 
day of holy rest. Were I to pursue this part of the 
question, I should be touching on the duties committed 


to the clergy; but this I will say, that researches in- 
physiology, by analogy of the working of Providence . 


in nature, will show that the Divine commandment is 
not to be considered as an arbitrary enactment, but an 
appointment necessary to man. This is the position in 
which I would place it, as contra-distinguished from 
precept and legislation ; I would point to the sabbatical 
day as necessary to man, and that the great enemies of 
the Sabbath, and consequently the enemies of man, are 


all laborious exercises of the body or mind, and dissi-_ 


pation, which force the circulation on that day on which 
it should repose; while relaxation from the ordinary 


cares of life, the enjoyment of this repose in the bosom 


of one’s family, with the religious studies and duties 
which the day enjoins—not one of which, if rightly 
exercised, tends to abridge life—constitute the benefi-. 
cial and appropriate service of the day. a 


(St. John), from which circumstance it 
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OBSERVER. 


‘| Austria— Religious Liberty 
"| Sir Moses Montefiore’s stay , 


Dublin—Election of Officers 
Christian Liberality .. 


The German Navy - at Wilna in the year 1845 6 
Conviction of a Farm- Jewish Education ee 
Labourer for not Attend- The Representive System in 

ing Church .. - .. 6} the Constitution of Moses 7 
Florence—An Artiste .. 5] Death of Dr. B. Beer 5 


“Concert at Covent Garden .. 5 | Metropolitan and Provincial 
Switzerland—NumberofJews 5 | Bank ich 
Endingen, Switzerland—The 5) Metropolitan Free Hospital, 

Rabbi .. 5| St. Paul's Method of Reason- 
Divine Service among the 


Israclitesof Old .. .. CORRESPONDENCE ing the courage and magnanimity displayed by the Czar 
Paris— The “Guide of the | wn psa rede ea "| in the liberation of the serfs, we have yet a tear to shed 
Madrid—The Grand Cross | An Eminent Hebraist .. for unhappy, betrayed, and lacerated Poland. 
of Isabella the Catholic .. 5! 


.. 1! Prassia—A Novel Proposition 5 
Weekly Gossip | France—Im Delicacy... 5 | Was hewn, were it to withhold its sympathy from the 
The Report of the last France—A Jewish Colonel.. | oppressed. A people which has groaned for centuries 
ing of the Friends o “yenna—Instigations 
Meeting “rhe Blood Aceu- | Warsaw—Faneral Service for _ | under @ grievous yoke, imposed upon it for no other 
Syne | reason than because it was of a different nationality, and 
Slanders Repeated on no other ground but because it was defenceless, must 
adi ewish Town Hail With a 
eres Translation of Psalm se: oe pes ok. be devoid of all feeling, should it not be moved by the 
.. A Jewish Company of Solliers © | ery of those sharing its own fate. And lastly, a people 
Galilee .. ve 8 | Phalsbourg—A Funeral Ora- 
Obeervingthe Sabbath =... 3} tions, taught to practise the law, ‘‘ One statute shall be unto you 
Struggling Na- Switzerland | and the stranger that sojourneth among you ;” and com- 
Glasgow—Election of Officers 5 | Jassy—Jewish Liberality .. 5 manded, ‘* Thou shalt love thy fellow-man as thyself,” 


E interposition in behalf of the weaker, and its final triumph | 
over the stronger, would deny the very rock whence it 


could not but be less than human, did it not profoundly 
sympathise with those whose beloved national laws are 
wantonly trampled under foot, and who are plunged into 
unspeakable wretchedness by the ruthless destruction of 
their most cherished institutions. Whilst rejoicing in the 
successful efforts of Italy for her reconstitution, we have 
yet a sigh to heave for shackled Rome; and whilst admir- 


Dut it is not feeling alone which pleads for the oppressed 


UTCH. SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, PORTU- 
D GUESE, AMERICAN, and other COUPONS, now becoming 
ue and payable abroad, are being PAID, at a favourable exchange, 
at the Banking-offices, 79, Lombard-street. 
ADAM SPIELLMANN and Co, 


veer NOTES and FOREIGN MONEY.—Tra- 


vellers to the Continent, Colonies, America, &c., can have 
IRCULAR NOTES of £5 and £10 each, payable at all principal 
towns: also FOREIGN MONIES and FOREIGN STOCKS, at 
the Banking-offices, 7%, Lombard-street, 
ADAM SPIELLMANN and Co. 


NOTICE. 
Our Subscribers are respectfully reminded that, the Quar- 
ter having expired, the Subscriptions are due. T'o 
avoid needless writing and postages, the receipt of the 
Subscriptions will, in imitation of the American papers, 
be acknowledged in our journal in the week of their re- 
ceipt, and such acknowledgment shall have the validity 
of a receipt. 


JEWISH CHRONICLE, ADVERTISEMENT 
DEPARTMENT, 

) Public Companies and Societies—Five Shillings for the tirst 

Beven lines, Sixpence for each succeeding one,—a line consists 

of about ten words. 

For Advertisements inserted over the Leader and in the body of 
the Paper the charge is a third more than the scale. 

Trade Advertisemen.s~—N ot exceeding seven lines Three Shil- 
lings and Sixpénce. A considerable reduction on Contracts for 
all such Advertisements, according to the number of Insertions. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths—Not exceeding seven lines, Three 
Shillings and Sixpence. The announcements of deaths with black 
borders are charged double. All family announcements are pub- 
lished the same week, if received atthe office on Thursday, not 
later than 4 o'clock p.m. 


| NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
’ The Reign of Messiah.—In an early number. B.—Events of this 
y kind do not come within the province of our journal. Clericus,— 
We have no means of forwarding the letter. Justitia can hardly 
expect us to publish the platitudes with which he has favoured 
us. Conciliator.—We do not think that his interference . would 
prove beneficial. : 
Unauthenticated communications, whatever their contents, cannot 
be noticed. 
Letters not prepaid cannot be taken in. : 
Communications received on Thursday cannot be noticed the same 
week. 
Subscriptions to the “ Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer :°— 
Received a post-office order from Liverpool without name, 16s. ; 
Colonel Gawler, Southsea, up to Oct. 31, 1861, 16s,; Mr. Charles 
Engel, Sheffield, up to April 31, 1862, 8s.; Mr. 1. Jacobs, Derby, 
up to Vet, 31, 186], 16s.; Mrs. Isaac Israel, Wheattlield Lodge, 
eadingley, up to Sep. 30, 1861, 12s.; Mr. P. Asher, Sunderland 
up to Sep. 30, 1861, 5s.; M. J. Aaronson, Sunderland, up to Sep 
30, 1861, Mr. J. Adelsdorf, Southampton, up to Oct. 15, 
4s.; Rev. L. Harfield, Bath, up to Dec. 27, 1561, 4s.; Rev. D, 
7 & Mever Nottingham, up to Dec. 31, 1851, 4s.; Dr. Mason, New- 
castlepup to Dec. 31, 1561, 4s. bd.; Mr. Elias Moss, Liverpool, 
up to Sep. 50, 1862, 14s, 4d.; Mr. John Lorimer, Leicester, up to 
| Dec. 31, 1861, £1 4s.; Rev. Mareus Spiro, Wolverhampton, up 
to January 10, 1882, 4s, 
-—-—-— 


CALENDAR FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Friday Oct, 11} Hesh. 7 Sabbath commences at 5. 
Saturday} ,, 12 Closes at 6.7. 
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nationalities ; it is reason, too, which points in the same 
direction—reason, too, urges the most powerful arguments 
in their behalf. Reason tells us that, whatever the des- 
tiny of mankind, it can only be worked out by the unham- 
pered action and free development of those special 
instincts and faculties with which every race has, by way 
of eminence, been endowed—it being with races as with 
individuals. And even as every individual, as daily 
experience teaches, possesses some aptitude, be it mechanical 
or intellectual, calculated to promote the welfare of society, 
if only given room to unfold, so is every nation pre- 
eminently gifted with one or more talents and virtues, in 
which it is its mission to excel, but the excellency in which 
can only be the growth of its own soil, fed and nurtured 
by the sap of its own distillation. And even as the 
faculties of individuals require for their development the 
gentle stimulus of voluntary intercourse, co-operation, or 
union, whilst forcible intrusion, confinement, or obstruction 
can only deaden or cripple them—so can the powers of a 
nation only be fully brought out to its own advantage, and 
that of others, by being enabled, without let or hindrance, 
to follow the bent of its mind, to elaborate its own laws 
and institutions, such as climate, feelings, moral perception, 
social! necessities, and religious conviction, dictate to it, 
without being subjected to any other influences save those 
exercised by the amicable contact between people and 
people, and without being bound by any other obligations 
save those imposed by international laws. Nay, the moral 
and intellectual harmony of mankind depends upon this 
unchecked development of nations, even as social welfare 
upon that of individuals. 

It is true there was a time when this principle was not 
recognised. Even so late as the congress of Vienna, Italian 
was yoked together with German, and Pole with Russian. 
But this was also the period of guilds and corporations. 
This was the period when in that very Vienna, in which 
the congress met, the number of barbers was fixed by law, 
which could not be exceeded, and when the noble 
business of shaving formeda kind of monopoly—not to 
be infringed with impunity. It was a period when a} 
man, in many continental countries, was not permitted to 
open a grocer’s shop if he could not prove his qualification 
for weighing out sugar and tea, by showing that he had 
seven years of his life swept the shop. A period that had 
no hotion of free trade, and understood so little of individual 
rights, could not be expected to respect the rights of na- 
tions. They were simply not respected because they were 
not understood. But now that the fetters shackling 
energy are everywhere being removed—now that it is 
understood that social welfare depends upon the scope 
given to individual enterprise and talents, and the respect 
for individual rights, the perfect analogy between indivi- 
duals and nations cannot but lead to the application to the 
latter of the principles found to work so well in the case of 
the former. There are no doubt greater difficr!ties in the 
pplication of these principles to nations than individuals, 


THE STRUGGLING NATIONALITIES. 


any moment. From the north to the south there is on 
wide voleano. The ground quakes under our feet. 


cise moment. This great strife of nations, involving as 


The heat of the summer has abated, but not the ardour | nations without sundering vital ties, without shaking em- 
of the struggling nationalities. Whithersoever we turn | pires to their very foundation, and without revolutionising 
our eyes, we see disaffected, sullen populations, ready to | the face of Europe. But itis peculiar to a principle when 
destroy each other. If it is not the tempest itself which | once clearly brought to consciousness, when once dis- 
tages on the face of Europe, it is the awful lull which | tinctly apprehended and recognised, to be felt as a moral 
precedes the outburst. The thunderstorm may break forth | necessity, and as such to work out its own accomplishment, 


An | brought about their own fulfilment. When, for instance, 
eruption is at hand, although nobody can predict the pre- 


There is no doubt these principles could not be applied to 


e | It is like those prophecies of which it is said that they have 


through the exertions of a noble band of philanthropists, 
it | the principle that man cannot be the property of man was 


| pathy, or with which he believes his fate is interwoven. 


does the most important and dearest interests of mankind, 
naturally evokes its deepest feelings. Everybody sides 
With the party for which he cherishes the strongest sym- 


We Jews, too, are of course called upon to take a part. 
From our history, our position, our religious and moral 
Convictions, the bent of our minds might be easily inferred, 
‘Though our lips were closed and our hands fettered. A people 


brought home to mankind’s consciousness, the chain of the 
slave fell, although it was not simultaneously broken al] 
over the globe, and although a few nations still hold their 
human chattels. Yet who cannot see the ultimate victory 
of the principle, however long accidental circumstances may 
delay the final triumph. Now that a precedent has been 
set in Italy, now that this precedent has roused the atten- 
tion of every reflecting mind, and impelled it, to investi- 
gate the theory by which this accomplished fact is justified, 


) ‘whose very history begins with the account of a weaker 
| ey oppressed by a stronger, the manifest Divine 


ies. It may be delayed, but cannot be stopped. The 
future is theirs, even as the past was the or pressor’s. 

But whilst our eye rejoicingly penetrates the mist of 
this future—whilst we hail it with the utmost delight, we 
are yet deeply grieved to be obliged to state that these 
struggling nationalities, with two exceptions, have no clear 
apprehension of the ultimate object of the struggle, and do 
not perceive that nationality, however important in itself, 
is yet, from a higher point of view, only a means for an 

object, and that the sympathy and moral support of the 
free nations, upon which the victory depends, cannot be 
accorded to the oppressed unless they prove their ripeness 
for independence. When Italy prepared for the conflict 
she rallied all her children around her banner, proclaiming 
and proving herself the mother of all of them. The poli. 

tical idea showed its overwhelming power by absorbing 
every other. The Italian heart, filled with love for the 

common country, had no room for hatred for another 
Italian of a different religion. Italy, anxious to work out 
her destiny on the only possible basis of national insti- 

tutions, strove to expel the foreigner that intruded his own 
institutions, but hailed every inhabitant as a son, if willing 
to submit to her laws. Whithersoever Victor Emmanuel’s 

sceptre reaches, there the Italian Jew ranks side by side 
with the Italian Christian. . Europe sees it and applauds, 
joyfully recognising Italy’s ripeness for liberty. Strong 

by Europe’s sympathy and support, she flies from triumph 
to triumph. Poland, too, bas lately learned a lesson from 

Italy. Poland naturally wishes to succeed, and therefore 
was right to observe the conditions of success in the suc- 
cessful, Poland, struggling hard for her nationality, has, 

we trust, for ever cast’ religious hatred into the sea of 
oblivion. Jewish and Christian Poles have, with united 
force, engaged in the great work. Brothers long estranged 
have found and embraced each other. With these two 
exceptions, which we delight to record, we are mortified 

to be obliged to state that no other struggling nationality 
has as yet proved that it is worthy of liberty, by granting 


} toothers what it contends for for itself.. There is German 


Holstein piteously appealing to Fatherland for protection 
against Denmark, as though she was going to be oblite- 
rated from the face of the earth. Yet this very Holstein, 
ready to deluge Germany with blood for alleged encroach- 
ments on liberties so faint, so shadowy indeed as to require, 
in order to be perceived, to be looked at through the mag- 
nifying glass of Iatherland, is a grievous oppressor of her 
Jewish subjects. It is enlightened and humane Denmark 
that protects them from the oppression of Holstein, 
There is Servia, striving for independence from Turkey ; 
yet her senate, but for the timely and potent intercession 
of some consuls, would have cruelly expelled the Jewish 
Servians from the interior, where they had settled by per- 
mission of the Prince. 
palities, introduced by the protecting power into European 
fellowship. Yet these very Roumans, so vehemently 
contending for their independence from Turkish suzerainty, 
cannot prevail upon themselves to share with their Jewish 
countrymen the liberties conceded to them. Wallachia 
has only very lately set at defiance European civilisation, 
by enacting a decree worthy of the thirteenth century. 
Her ministry ordered the expulsion of all Jews, within a 
fortnight, from the rural districts, There is Hungary, 
now attracting the attention of all nations by the cou- 
Yageous resistance with which she opposes Austria’s 
usurpations; yet the Committee appointed by the late 
Diet recommended it to exclude the Jewish Hunga- 
rians from participation in the rights so vociferously 
claimed for themselves ; and what is still worse, showing 
the petty spirit, if not religious fanaticism, by which the 
ruling classes are animated, is the withdrawal by the Law 
Corporation from all Jewish lawyers their licence to 
practise. This right had been conceded to the Jews by 
the former regime. They had duly qualified themselves 
for their practice ; they had honourably discharged their 
duties ; they, like the rest of Hungary, had acknowledged 
the Government, de facto ; yet scarcely had Magyar influ- 
ence been allowed to prevail over Austrian ascendancy, 
when it made itself felt at once by an iniquity, of which 
no despot would have been guilty. Contrast this conduct 
of the Hungarian with the English bar. Long before the 
Jews were emancipated in England they practised at the 
bar, although on sufferance, the representatives of the law 


lation ; whilst the legal profession of a country striving for 
| her national rights Jags so far behind as to deprive 
honourable men of rights conceded to them by the estab- 
lished, universally recognised Government. 

Should the struggle of these nationalities be protracted, 
should Europe not be ready to grant them its full sympa- 
thy and moral support, should the populations composing 
them not be united in that concord which alone can insure 
success, should there not be among all classes the readiness 
to make any and every sacrifice required by the welfare of 


blame themselves. He must either be more than man 
that is insensible to wanton insults and dire opppression, 
or less that can lick the hand dealing the blow. The 
‘struggling nationalities have no right to expect to see the 
Jews soar aloft, like angels, far above all offences, nor 


it is impossible to stay the final triumph of the nationali- | 


the dust like whining dogs. 


There are the Danubian Princi- : 


being, as they ought to be, in advance of the rest of the popu- 


the common country, the nationalities would only have to. 


have they reason to believe that the Jews would cringe in 


a 
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GLASGOW.—ELECTION OF OFFICERS.—At a general 
of this congregation, held on the 22nd ult., Mr. 
S. Morris was, for the secogd time, elected president, and 
Mr. B. Simmons, for the fifth time, treasurer. 

oF OFFicers.—At a meeting, 
held on Sunday, the 29th ult., Mr. L. Harris was una- 
nimously re-elected president of this congregation for the 
ensuing year, and a vote of thanks was passed to him by 
all the members present. 

CuristiAN correspondent writes from 
Dover: We have this day succeeded in obtaining a piece 
of ground from the Lord Warden and Commissioners of 
Dover Harbour for our synagogue. It is virtually a gift, 
but the Act of Parliament forbidding the Harbour Board 
changing leasehold property to freehold without payment, 
they have charged us a nomiual price. The situation is 
one of the most fashionable in the town, and the ground is 
considered very valuable. 

Tue German Navy.—In Prussia and Germany at 
large the collection of sums for the navy is daily extending 
over wider and wider circles. ‘The students wiil not 
drink a glass of beer without paying a self-imposed tax 
for a gunboat. The municipalities follow the lead of 
private persons, supporting the movement by official au- 
thority. The corporations of the several provinces wish 
that one gunboat at least should be immediately commenced 
by each of the eight divisions of the kingdom ; the Polish 
Jews, even, who were incorporated with Prussia upon the 
acquisition of Posen, are addressed in genuine Hebrew to 
make an ofiering of a shekel or two upon the altar of 
Fatherland.— Daily paper. : 

ConvicTioN or A FOR NoT AtT- 
TENDING following letter has been 
dressed to the editor of the “* Daily Telegraph :’—St1r,— 
I read in the papers that Mr. J. G. King, of Beedon 
Farm, near Newbury, last week convicted Charles Wink- 
worth of the offence of not attending his parish church. 
He was fined 5s., and 4s. Gd. costs. It was no plea for 
mitigation that he preferred going to chapel, and attended 
chapel. Surely, sir, we are not coming back to the 
Roman Catholic times; because this savours very much of 
the old persecution. I think some some public manifesta- 
tion ought to be made on the subject.—I am, sir, yours 

Frorencr.—An Artiste.—Masaniello has just been 
performed, introducing a young debutante, Miss L. Van 
Noorden, who, we can truly say, sang with much grace 
and artistic knowledge, giving great promise of future 
excellence. She was received with marks of the warmest 
commendation and favour.—JL’' Italia Artistica. 

ConceRT at Covent GARDEN.—On Wednesday éven- 
ing the concert for the. benefit of Miss Julia Woolf, a 
planist of great merit, took place at Covent Garden 
Theatre. ‘Lhe house was very well attended. The bene- 
ficiaire selected for performance Beethoven's concert in I 
flat, Schulhoff’s fantasia on Bohemian airs, and a duet for 
pianoforte and violin, on airs from William Tell, in all of 
which she-showed great powers of execution; in her last 
solo tlie performer proved still more successful. She 
was ably sustained therein-by Mr. Viotti Collins, ‘The 
vocal pieces allotted to Maddle. Parepa, Miss Daxter, Mr. 


' Fontaaier, and the instrumental solos of different members 


of the orchestra, were rendered with mich effect; and 
the band, under the able direction of Mr. Mellon, was, 
as might be expected, admirable. 

SWITZERLAND.—NUMBER OF JEWs.--From the most 
recent census in Switzerland, it appears that there are now 
in that country A.316 Jews. 

ENDINGEN, Rappi.—We are 
pleased to learn that the election of rabbi for this now 
important congregation has fallen on Dr. M. Kayserling, 
of Berlin, so well and so favourably known by his re- 
searches in the history of the Jews, especially ‘the Sephar-. 
dim. His publications in this domain are of high value.— 
A. 2. 4.1, 

Divine SERVICE AMONG THE ISRAELITES OF OLD.— 
Herr Hecht has published an essay on the above subject, 
from which we copy a passage containing some original 
views on Divine service. Having described the form given 
by King David to the temple service, our author continues: 
The Levites, of whom the choirs consisted, were again 
divided into 24 classes; each class consisted of 134 
musicians, who officiated in alternate weeks; but on the 
festivals they were all bound to officiate in a body. Every 
choir and every orchestra had a conductor or band-master 
(FFI), who directed the chaunts and the music, and who 
sang the solos. These band-masters, however, did not 
play themselves any instrument; their principal charge 
was to intone the pieces, and to beat time with copper 
castinettes. This is the real meaning of the words (2 
Whole families, encouraged by David, devoted themselves 
to v-cal music in Divine service ; such were the Levitical 
families of Asaph, Jeduthun, and Heman. To this last 
was entrusted the direction of the superior music in Divine 
service, and the 24 sons of these three families formed the 
kernels of the 24 chief classes. Our ancients assert with 
much reason that sometimes non-Levites, and even women, 
took part in it. We’ quote in support thereof a passage 
from the preface to the Psalms by Joel Loeb, of Furth 
(Offenbach, 5545, p. 18), and which is not without im- 
portance in our own time: “‘ Our rabbis, in the treatise of 
Erubin, say that even non-Levites were admitted to the 
choir .. . Some maintain that even women were per- 
mitted to take part in the instrumental music in the house 
of the Lord, for not only are the daughters of Shiloh men- 
tioned as celebrating in this manner the festival of the Lord, 
and maidens were playing among those who brought up 
the ark to the city of David, but we also distinctly find in 
Chronicles that the Lord had given to Heman three 
daughters, who played under their father, together with 
their brothers, in the house of God. It is supposed that 


., these female peformers were stationed in the compartment 


Paris.—TuHe ‘ GuipE or THe 
learn that the second volume of M, Munk’s French 
translation of Maimonides’ “Guide of the Perplexed” 
has lately appeared. 
Prussta.—A Novet Proposttion.—The Hebrew 
journal ‘*‘ Hamaguid ” calls upon the Prussian Israelites to 
perpetuate the memory of the deliverance of the King 
from the hands of the assassin Becker, by a special foun- 
dation—this foundation to consist of a gun-boat, to be 
presented to the Prussian Marine. 
Maprip.—Tue Granp Cross or ISABELLA THE 
Catnotic.—The Queen of Spain has conferred-on M. 
Isaac Pereire, of Paris, the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Isabella the Catholic, as a token of her satisfaction with 
the manner of the construction of the Northern Railway 
in Spain. —U, 
France.—A Jewisu regiment 
of the line has a Jewish colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel Moses 
Bozis, having lately, by an imperial decree, been promoted 
to the coloneley. Simultaneously several other officers of 
the Jewish persuasion were promoted to higher grades. 
Denicacy.—In the circular 
issued by the Minister of the Interior, in which the clergy 
were called upon to celebrate Napoleon's birthday, the 
bishops were reminded of the services rendered by the 
Emperor to the Pope and the Catholic religion. This 
passage was omitted in the circular forwarded to the ‘Isra- 
elitish Central Consistory.—U, /. 
Vienna.—lInstigations.—After the late disturbances 
at Prague, attempts were also made at Vienna to excite 
the population against the Jews. Written placards were 
found stuck on the walls, full of invectives against the 
Jews. The police tore them down at once. The placards 
had not the slightest effect upon the population. 


WARSAW.—FUNERAL SERVICE FOR THE SLAIN AT 
WILNA.—We notice as a proof of the concord now pre- 


other churches, calling upon the faithful to repair, after 
the conclusion of the funeral service in the churches, to 
that to be celebrated in the synagogues. Indeed, the chief 
synagogue was quite crowded, ani the large number of 
bare-headed persons present showed that the attendance 
of Christian citizens was very‘large. ‘The same patriotic 
songs were chanted with which the churches daily resound. 
—A.d.Z. 1. 

Lincotsuem.—A New Synacocue.—Lingolsheim is 
a small village near Strasbourg, Alsace, It is inhabited 
by a number of Jews, whose synagogue, being in a very 
ruinous state,, had to be rebuilt. But how raise the 
funds? The mayor of the village, a Christian, at 
once set on foot a subscription, and in a short time 500 
francs were subscribed by Christian inhabitants of the 
village. ‘The Protestant minister announced his intention 
to preach a sermon in behalf of the pious work, and make 
a collection for it. Such is the friendly feeling now pre- 
vailing between Jew and Gentile in districts in which they 
were, less than a century ago, divided by the most intense 
hatred. Such are the fruits of civil and religious liberty, 
and of educational progress. —JLien d'/srael, 

A Jewisn ‘Town Hatt Bett.—The Jews of 
Prague, in former times, formed a corporation of their 
own, recognised by the Government. They had their own 
municipal administration, their own post-othce, and their 
own town hall. This had the privilege of being furnished 
with a small bell, which might be rung in order to convene 
the congregation to a public meeting. This privilege was 
granted to the Jews on the following occasion. When 
the Swedes, under Count Koningsmark, in 1548, took by 
surprise a quarter of Prague called the Kleinseite and the 
Castle, the Jews were among the bravest defenders of the 
other quarter of the city, called the Allstadt, and by their 
gallantry contributed not a little tgwards the preservation 
of this quarter. When subsequently, at the conclusion of 
peace, the enemy withdrew, the Jews asked and obtained 
as an acknowledgment of their services, the privilege of 
hanging a small bell in their town hall. It is to be seen 
to this day, although the Jews are now incorporated with 
the rest of the population, being subject to the same muni- 
cipal authorities. 

A Jewisa Company oF Soipizers.—We make ano- 
ther extract from M. Czynski’s letter to the “ A. I.” The 
occurrence it describes took place in the Polish revolution 
of 1830: M. Czynski, the narrator, then on the staff of 
the Polish commander-in-chief, is also the principal actor. 
He says: ‘‘ The city of Lublin, where the scene to be 
described occurred, is divided into two distinct parts. The 
Christians are separated from the Israelites. The latter 
inhabit a kind of ghetto, which they were not permitted 
|to leave in the night. It was in vain that the richest 
‘among them solicited permission to remove to the principal 
town. That license was never granted to them. Scarcely 
had we received the order referred to before of enlisting 
soldiers, when malicious reports were spread. The Jews 
were charged with indifference, and even with hostility. 
This was the moment when by their conduct they might 
either justify this suspicion or confound their slanderers. 
I resolved to give to this decision every possible solemnity. 
At an appointed hour I,'accompanied by the two officers of 
the staff, repaired to the synagogue, situated in tae centre 
of the Jewish town. The synagogue could not hold the 
number that pressed into it; there were also many Chris- 
tians present. In a few words I traced all the wrongs of 
which the Jews were victims, at the same time holding out 
to them the hope of a better future. I assured them that 
regenerated Poland could not oppress her children. Lastly, 
I called upon the Israelites to purchase with their blood 
the reeinstatement into their rights, the esteem of Poland, 
and the liberty of their brethren. I cannot express to you 
with what solemn attention my words were listened to, 
and with what enthusiasm my proposition was adopted. 
The young Jews offered their arms and their lives to the 
common country. Tears glistened in every eye. I re- 
turned to head-quarters, amidst the acclamations of the 


set apart for the women, and that they did-not join the | 


y Choir of the Levites.” 


whole population, with a company of Israelitish volun- 


vailing among the Jewish and Christian Poles, that pla-— 
ecards were found stuck on the walls of the cathedral and | 


Puatspoure.—A Funerat Oration.—There died , 


lately at Phalsbourg its mayor, M. Parmentier, a man 
highly beloved and respected for his love of justice and 
benevolence. His death was particularly deplored by the 
Jewish community, to which he always extended his en- 
lightened protection. Rabbi Lipman consequently deli- 
vered a funeral oration at his grave, which produced a 
deep impression.—Liend Israel. 

Sr. GaLien, ex- 
traordinary progress of liberalism all over Europe will be 
inferred from the following incident., The canton of St. 
Gallen, in 1819, enacted a law which all but excluded the 
Jews from the district. It was conceived in a truly medi- 
eval spirit. We need hardly say that the clergy were the 
instigators of the law. In August last the clergy of this 
canton held a synod, and the result was a memorial from 
the synod to the cantonal legislature, in which, among 
others, the wish is expressed that the legislature should 
render the enjoyment of civil rights entirely independent of 
any religious confession, and should permit the exercise of 
every religion within the bounds of morality and social 
order. This, in other words, ts the vote of the cantonal 
clergy for the abolition of all exceptional laws against the 
Jews. Another favourable sign in Switzerland is the 
election of Herr Dubs, of Zurich, into the federal council. 
Herr Dubs has for years exerted himself in behalf of civil 
and religious liberty. 

Jassy.—Jewisu Liperatity.—Mr. Mayer gives the 
following striking and significant instance of Jewish libe- 
lity :—‘* I lately received a printed circular, drawn up by 
the churchwardens of the Protestant congregation: at 
Serath, a small Austrian town, lying on the confines of 
Moldavia, accompanied by 4 letter requesting me to raise 


a subscription amongst my friends and acquaintances in - 


Jassy, in order to assist the poor congregation, numbering 
only 150 souls, in erecting a suitable place of worship for 
their own use. ‘The letter enclosed also a form to be 
filled up, stating the names of subseribers and the amount 
subscribed. Shortly after the reception of these documents, 
the Protestant pastor happened to call upon me whilst I 
was engaged in conversation with two respectable Israel- 
ites, the one a professor of the German and Hebrew l!an- 
guages, and the other a bookkeeper. Having shown the 
pastor the documents, and requested of him the favour to 
take them first and collect what he could amongst the more 
wealthy members of his congregation {a favour he readily 
consented to grant), one of my Jewish friends, who, being 
present at the conversation that passed between the pastor 
and myself, had thus accidentally become acquainted with 
the purport of the documents, requested permission to 
head the list of subscribers, ond immediately wrote down 
his name for (considering his circumstances) the hands)me 
sum of a ducat. This gift acquires greater significance 
from the fact that it was in the largest sense purely volun- 
tary, not a word or hint having fallen from either the 
pastor’s or my own lips of our intention to call upon any 
other than Protestants for assistance. This fact is a 
striking corroboration of the truth of what I lately stated 
as to the sympathy which edusated Jews entertain towards 
Protestantism. They know that they are indirectly in- 
debted for innumerable benefits to Protestants and Pro- 
testantism, and they are not naturally an ungrateful 
people.’"—Jewish Intelligence. 
Liserty.—The council of the 
empire, some time ago, appointed a committee to frame a 


law for regulating the relations of the various religions. to 


each other. The committee having completed its labours, 
the newspapers have published the bill. It is a lengthy 
document, and we cannot, therefore, reproduce the whole. 
We will, however, make a few extracts, which will show 
in What a liberal spirit it is conceived. Should it ever 
become law, it will practically annul the Concordat. There 
is, however, no chance of its passing the Upper House, in 
which the retrograde and bigoted party preponderates. It 
is nevertheless remarkable and a sign of the times, that 
such a law should be proposed by a committeé representing 
the feelings of at least half the population of the Austrian 
empire. We now translate a few passages from the bill: 
‘* Liberty of religion and conscience is fully guaranteed to 
everybody. Nobody can be compelled to disclose his 
religious convictions. Everybody is entitled, without. 
hindrance, to domestic service, in accordance with his 
faith. Every church and religious body acknowledged by 
the law has the right to practise its religion publicly, pro- 
vided the necessary steps for preserving public order 
have been taken. All churches and religious bodies haye 
equal rights, and are entitled to equal protection from the 
state, There is no religion privileged by the state, 
EXvery church or religious body regulates and administers 
its affairs independently, and remains in possession and 
enjoyment of all institutions, foundations, and funds, des- 
tined for its worship, education, and charities—churches. 
and religious bodies being only subject to the general laws 
of the country. The intercommunication between the heads 
and subordinates of a church or religious body is unre- 
stricted. The publication of their regulations is subject to 
no other restrictions than other publications. The influence 


schools, is confined to the instruction in the respective 
religions. ‘ihe lectures on religious science in the univer- 
sities are free from the influence of the heads and ministers 
of every church and religious body. All heads or ministers 
of any church or religious body have, before entering on 
their office, to take the oath of allegiance to his Majesty 
the Emperor. The civil validity of a marriage only 
depends upon its conclusion in the presence of the officiaf 
appointed by the government for the purpose. The eccle- 
siastical ceremony can only take place after the civil act. 
No censorship of a church or religious body in regard to 
books or other publications is allowed. The general press 
law alone is the only guidance in all these points. The 
community is charged with the supervision of the places of 
burial, and the burial of the dead is incumbent upon the 


the right of observing its own religious practices and rites 


ofa church or religious body in the people’s and middle’ 


communities. But every church or religious bedy has 


at the funerals of those belonging to its persuasion”. | 
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| a doubt that a sum of nearly £20,000, instead of being 
expended most foolishly to build one hospital with a 
magnificent exterior, had much better have been laid 
out by the Jewish body to establish Jewish trades-peo- 
who could then employ Jewish hands, according to 
their respective qualifications, to an almost unlimited 
extent, giving them rest.on Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holydays, which is a great bar to the employment of se- 


AN EMINENT HEBRAIST. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 
Sin,—I enclose you a few verses, which, as you will 
ive, are in the prve and genuine simplicity of Biblical 
Hebrew. 1f, in your editorial judgment, you think that 
among your numerous readers there are some who take a 
sufficient interest in Hebrew literature to appreciate them, 
it would afford me great pleasure to see them published in 
valuable columns. 3 
cL have only to premise that they are from the prolific 
of Mr. Joseph Herzberg, a Russian gentleman, who 
is the author of two very admirable works, entitled \DO 
EDD, and IDO, both being 
translations from St. Pierre’s “‘ Harmonies of Nature,” and 
Mendelssobn’s “ Morgenstunden ;” the latter was dedicated 
(by permission ) to that noble-hearted philanthropist, Sir 
Moses Montefiore. 

I have the honour of being in frequent correspondence 
with Mr. Joseph Herzberg, an! I have every reason to 
believe that both the enclosed and several other articles of 
great literary worth are entirely at your pleasue. 

I remain, sir, yours faithfully, 
Hertz Ben PINCHAS. 
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PAROCHIATI,. RELIEF. 
TO TNE EDITOR OF THB JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Six,—The Jewish Board of Guardians have certainly 
made out a very strong case, but in my opinion have 
not suggested the best remedy to the Poor Law Board. 
One should have been discovered easy of application, 


and not clashing witb the existing system, so long as it 


remains the law of the land. Iam no advocate for the 
application of the workhouse test to the able-bodied de- 
manding relief in Great Britain; but this subject is not. 
a fit one tor discussion iu that communication, which 
proferses to point out a plan justand equitable to all 
ies. 
Let a Jewish union be maintained by the respective 


 congregationsin London, each one contributing pro rata. 


Let all Jewish applicants for relief, before appealing to 
the Christian board of guardians, be called on by the 
latter to produce some certificate from the secretary of 
the synagogue, which board should, if outdoor relief 
was determined op, make it in money, but as regarded 
the abiesbodied poor, should send them to our union, 


from work on Saturdays, Sundays, and, holydays, and 


of the parish authorities. I confess to having a great 
certainty that the Poor Law Board will not make any 
change in favour of Jewish poor, unless some such plan 
as I have suggested above is Jaid before them, nor can 
it really be expected of them. 

Pauperism amongst us is alarmingly on the increase, 
as I shal] be able to show hereafter by authentic statis. 
tics. 1.do not see any decrease in the disposition to 
work and earn a livelihood, but, as shown by the 
‘* Mayhews,” in their admirable series of papers entitled 
* London Labour and London Poor,” several trades 
peculiarly resorted to by Jews formerly have not now 
half the number engaged in them, owing to the com- 
petition by others more able-bodied and capable of 

greater exertions. | am afraid the emaciated forms of 
both men and women of the lower orders amongst us 
are to be ascribed to the quality of meat eaten by them, 


| - and the higher price patifor Aosker, ‘This is a subj 
yect 
Gemands serious, investigation. It is also beyond 


ple, 


veral clever workmen at present. 


lumns hereafter. | 
I am, sir, yours obediently, — 
H. GuEpDALLA. 
Club House, Brighton, October 8, 1861. 


THE NEW REFORMATION, 
70 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONIOLE. 


volume of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.” 


which his friend had prepared for the occasion. 


are false. 


ruptions of Christianity, we have not yet been told. 
Nor is it at present very important which. 


as new light dawns upon him. 


doing. But we are not aJl born to be martyrs. 


hold their emoluments as clergymen.—Yours truly, 
| 


SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE’S STAY 
WILNA IN THE YEAR 15845. 
(Translated from the “ Judische Volksblatt.”) 

[ INTRODUCTION. | 


AT 


a long time no joyful event had united the afflicted, 
isolated hearts into one universal feeling, no ray had 


thought in their sorrowing minds, ‘The sultry atmo- 
sphere pressed heavily upon chem, bowed down as they 


as their dim sight could reach the confined. horizon. 
Every individual of this, the most considerable congre- 
gation of Lithuania, absorbed by his anxiety, looked 
with fearful timidity into the future, and cared 
little or not at all for the general questions of the day. 
It cannot be denied that it lies in the essence of the 
Jewish religion, that its followers should lead a peculiarly 
contemplative life. 


ately concern him. 


their limited means. 


before, after the expulsion from Spain, 


The community are really much indebted to you for 
calling their attention to the subject treated of above ; 
and I hope we shall have much discussion 'n your Co- 


Str,—One of my last communications to your paper 
was a notice of three sermons by the Rev. Mr. H. B. 
Wilsor, one of the writers of the so-called “ heretical ” 
They were written 
to be preached in the church of his friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Macnaught, near Liverpool ; but the bishop, knowing 
the character of the stranger, forbade his preaching there. 
Upon this Mr. Macnaught himself read the sermons 
This 
sufficiently explains to us the theological opinions held 
by Mr. Macnaught ; they ate those of the ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews ;” and accordingly, we need not feel mach 
surprised when we are told this week by one of the 
Liverpool papers that Mr. Macnaught is resigning his 
pulpit, and his income, and is ceasing to be a clergyman 
of the Church of England. All good men, whatever be 
their religious opinions, must honour him for his cou- 
rage, and for his thus nobly acting up to his convictions. 
He threw up his means of living and position in society 
for conscience sake, because the bonds which accompany 
these advantages are too heavy for his conscience to bear 
any longer. He is unwilling to continue teaching to his 
more ignorant neighbours doctrines which with his 
good education and bet.er opportunities for study he sees 
Whether Mr. Macnaught rejects all, or, as is 
more.probably the case, only a part of the pagan cor- 


He has 
thrown off the fetters of the Act of Parliament creeds. 
He is now a free man, able to express his opinions 
without fear, and therefore able to form new opinions 
Would that all clergy- 
men, who are clear-sighted enough to see the false 
position in which they are placed, by the disagreement 
between their opinions and their professions, had sm- 
cerity and courage enough to act as Mr. Macnaught is 
We 
might ourselves fail under similar trials; and therefore 
we must not be too severe on the six out of the seven 
writers of the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,’ who continue to 


Those were happy days for the Jews of Wilna—days 
of re-swakened self-consciousness, of revived hope. For 


reached them from better regions to carry any cheering 


were by poverty and hopelessness, and obscured, as far 


In addition to this, the oppressions 
of a thousand years had contributed to render the Jew 
retiring and reserved, and it is but natural that this want 
of interest in social progress increased as their degrada- 
tion continued. A man, whose-future is always exposed 


a to the unsafe, arbitrary play of chance, who has to strug- 
(which should be an exact model of theirs), contribut- | gle every day for his bare crumb of bread, who is encom- 


ing for their support the average sum per head which | passed by thousands of difficulties, must of necessity 
their poor costs them in the workhouse. The cessation | become altogether apathetic to what does not immedi- 
And this was at that time the case 
the increased ptice of Jewish meat, would invoive an | with the Jews of Wilna. From the time that the frown 
additional item of expense, which could easily be de- | of a prince had deprived the city, which had incurred 
frayed, gro rata, by our respective congregations. The | his displeasure in the year 1838, of all its great and 
management of this workhouse should be entrusted to a| valuable privileges; from the time that the seat of the 
small committee of co-religionicts, under the surveillance | government had been transferred to Kowna (in 1833), 
aud thus the whole of Sanogithia, which had formerly 
belonged to it, been withdrawn from its jurisdiction, 
this city in general, and especially the Jews, who de- 
pended for their livelihood only upon trade and com- 
merce, were declining daily. Added to this, there came 
the various burdensome: taxes, which could only be 
raised with great difficulty ; the many levies, with their 
attendant heavy expenses; the system of excise intro- 
duced by the city; the tax’on Sabbath and Festival 
lights, still existing ; the tax on dress (which, however, 
only lasted a short period), the cost of purchasing the 
European costume, &c., which completely exhausted 
Lastly, the expulsion of the Jews 
from the villages took place at that time, in consequence 
of which numbers of families had to fly tothe city of 
Wilna, whieh afforded them inadequate shelter, so that |: | 
they lay about half-famished: in the Streets, as once 
they did on the 
coasts of Africa. Their brethren, though crushed by the 


weight of misfortunes pressing upon them, still evinced 

their hereditary charitable spirit, received them with 
open arms, and rendered them every possible assistance, 
though they thereby considerably increased their own 
burthen. These and mary other inflictions, which we 
gladly leave untold, plunged the Jews of Wilna, especially 
the lower and middle classes, into a profound moral 
lethargy. Though now and then a smuggled report of 
the better position of their co-religionists in other 
countries reached them, this only served to place 
their own disconsolate situation in a stronger light, since 
no hope of a better future, save that afforded by reli. 
gion, appeared left to them. 

Their moral status went hand in hand with their 
physical. In this large and numerous congregation 
there were but few who were educated. Even by far 
the greater portion of the higher and wealthier classes 
were too well satisfied with the antiquated times. They 
had no sympathy with the reforms introduced about 
this time by the government, which were opposed 
by them with all power. On the one hand, their sad 
position did not allow them to reflect earnestly on the 
matter; on the other they believed (and experience did 
not contradict them) that none of these measures aimed 
at an amelioration of their condition, or was calculated to 
promote their interests. All the new edicts used to be 
designated by the not very complimentary term of 
(punishments, fatalities), 

At this juncture Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., ap. 
peared at Wilna. Apart from all other considerations, 
the visit of a co-religionist who was so materially and 
intellectually superior to them, who occupied such g 
high social rank, could not but be attended with im. 
portant consequences for those who under their heavy 
oppression had sunk into the deepest misery, who 
appeared to have given up every claim to the right of 
men, to have relinquished every hope for a better time, 
The more educated, who reflected upor the condition of 
their co-religionists in a wider sense, and who at times 
endeavoured to realise the idea of civil equality, saw a 
fellow-believer used to quite different social relations, 
saw with their own eyes that beyond distant seas 
there were countries in which the Jews were allowed to 
enjoy the light of the aun, freely to breathe the air, and 
tread the ground firmly with the rest of God’s creatures. 
They were convinced that ar improvement of their 
condition, under happier circumstances, and with a bet- 
ter preparation, was not placed beyond the reach of: 
possibility. The poorer classes were especially delighted 
with his appearance, and even that party which was 
most conservative in its réligion found a_ highly-edu- 
cated and intellectual mind, clinging to true Jewish 
orthodoxy, and for the first time was reconciled to the 
idea of giving their children a better education. His 
affability and pecuniary liberality also contributed to 
cheer up the hearts of the unhappy poorer classes, and 
to kindle new hope in their despairing hearts. In one 
word, the stay of Sir Moses Montefiore at Wilna may 
be boldly termed an epoch, from which the future his- 
torian will have to date the regeneration of the Jews of 
een and of the emancipaticn which still awaits 
them. 

The visit of Sir Moses Montefiore is described in the 
following pages: His journey to Russia, in the year 
1846, had of course not alone the congregation of Wilna 
for its object ; it concerned the whole Jewish popula- 
tion of the empire of the Czar. Besides the above 
mentioned evils in Wilna, which were either mostly 
local, or only affected a portion of the Russian Jews, . 
two other terrible ukases were on the point of being 
executed, which would have been attended with the 
saddest consequences for all the Jews in Russia. We 
mean especially the ukase ordering the expulsion of all 
the Jews from a district of 50 wersts along the Prussian, — 
Polish,* and Austrian border-line, and the division of 
the Jews into Rasrads (castes). 

He who is oaly slightly acquainted with the geogra- 
phical position of Russia, who calculates the great ex- 
tent of this line, and takes the circumstance into con- 
sideration, that it runs almost entirely through those 
parts of the country where the Jews are allowed to 
reside, and which are most densely populated by them, 
he will be able to understand the dreadful bearing of 
this edict, and will find nothing exaggerated in com- 
paring this intended expulsion with that executed in 
Spain. The second ukase would have been attended 
with still more mischief for all the Russian Jews, 
without exception. It enacted that all those who were 
unable to show a legitimate source by which they 
obtained their livelihood should lose al! their rights as 
citizens, limited as these were, and be placed on the 
same level with Pariahs, or Helots, and be sent, without 
exception, into the barracks. One must also in this 
case be acquainted with the condition of Russia at that 
time, in order to fathom the depth of the impending 
misery. This fearful storm the near outbreak of which 
coald already be felt in the atmosphere, extorted a 
piercing cry of agony from those unhappy victims, 
which penetrated to the ears of Sir Moses Montefiore. 
This noble philanthropist immediately hastened to their 
rescue, went to St. Petersburg, and interceded with the 
Emperor Nicholas for his unhappy co-religionists.- Ac- 
cording to his own statement (as communicated by 
Jost), he spoke especially on behalf of the cruelly 
oppressed Jews in Poland.* It was by the advice of 
the Emperor Nicholas himself that Sir Moses on his 
return visited the more considerable Jewish congrega- 
tions among them. But it is impossible for me to 
enumerate all the motives which induced the worthy 
Baronet to visit Russia, nor is it possible for me to 
follow in detail the results which were attained. 

(To be continued.) ; 


 * Till 1851 the kingdom of Poland had its own frontier ; i 
was afterwards incorporated with the empire. | 

_ © See Jost’s preliminary notice to his communications about 
the Polish Jews in the “ Freitag Abend,” 1860. 
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EWISH EDUCATION, 
(Continued from our last.) 

It is for the modern historian of culture and literature 
to depict the remarkable effects upon Christian society, 
and their ideas, which emanated especially from the 
Berlin Jews ; they themselves were not less influenced 
by modern ideas. For a long time this reaction was 
confined to smaller sections; but when, by the later 
legislation, the barriers were removed, which till then 
were rarely overstepped by unusual merit or talent 
only, that reaction necessarily became universal. 

One can scarcely look without a feeling of anxiety 
upon such atime. Like Western Europe, in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, so stood and still stand the German 
Jews on the landmark of two empires. The old firm- 
ness of conviction has become fisctuating, and the 
forms as congenial to our ancestors as the change of day 
and night, are questioned by their grand-children, 
or easily dispensed with. Examples of our own and of 
others instruct and encourage. Mistaken firmness 
believes to have gained something by discarding gar- 
ments which have grown out of fashion, instead of 
altering according to necessity, It is true, whoever 
knows the history of our nation will not for a moment 
doubt the ultimate result of this process. Judaism has 
victoriously encountered more than one crisis like this, 
Those who are still addicted to the old principles, 
neither knowing nor understanding the modern innova- 
tion, will perhaps smile at an uncalled-for apprehension, 
while those of so-called more enlightened views will 
hail the removal of the last barrier of which they are 
ashamed, but which to break down they do not possess 
the courage. Why, then, the farce of ceremonies ? 
Granted that in former times they may have been 
necessary, but now we know that we have to aim only 
at a good and moral life; the form, the name we bear 
is perfectly immaterial. ‘To such principles a great 
portion of the educated Jewish society is now-a-days 
addicted, and Spinoza also shared them. But this, we 
know well enough, is a wisdom which is clever enough 
to grow fruit withont the skin to cover. 
- It can never enter. the author’s mind to avail himself 
of this opportunity to set forth some general truism ; 
his purpose is only to examine the actual state of 
things. If, therefore, then, the question is put, How 
is it with the morality of the present generation in 
comparison with former ones? it cannot be denied that 
all statistical accounts, both in Germany and all other 
eountries which have furnished any tnformation, produce 
a balance decidedly in favour of the Jews, when com- 
pared with the population of other religious creeds. 
The amount of crime is smaller both in number and 
decree, and murder and suicide are very rare and ex- 
ceptional occurrences amongst the Jews. The numer 
of marriages is smaller, which speaks in favour of their 
prudence; the number of surviving children larger than 
with Christians, which proves their temperance and 
care for their families ; even longevity is more frequent 
with them than with other nations. But, in spite of 
this comparatively favourable result of our inquiry, we 
have no hesitation in asserting that morality amongst 
Jews has assumed a declining tendency. In their 
former strict seclusion from the outer world, and their 
intimate social intercourse only amongst themselves, 
they were subject to ‘a mutual control, which measured 
the amount of appreciation due to the individual not so 
. much according to his wealth, but according to his reli- 
gious strictness, though the most opulent was expected 
to be also the most charitable. ‘To-day this moral 
obligation is to a great extent suspended. He who has 
enjoyed modern education thinks it no longer compa- 
tible with fashion to take an active part in communal 
affairs, and the thirst for money-making has thus lost 
its beneficial counterbalance. The fall of a Jewish girl 
‘was in former times an unheard-of occurrence—an event 
which threw the whole congregation into a state of! 
utter excitement and consternation. Now it has become 
different. In the Berlin congregation, of one hundred 
new-born children invariably two or three are of iilegi- 
gitimate origin. For Christians this would bea high state 
of morality, such as hitherto has never been reached by 
_ any of their nations; for Jews it is a lowone. The 
more moral life in former times was certainly a more 
confined one; it was partly an innocence based on igno- 
rance. ‘l'o-day the intercourse between Jews and 
Christians has become universal, and along with the 
social manners of the Europeans their vices have also af- 
fected Jewish family life. The most sacred practice among 
our nation, the veneration of the parents, commences to 
disappear. The former harmony between brother and 
brother, and sister and sister; the paternal care of the 
elder for the younger members of the family, of bro- 
thers for their sisters, so long indigenous on our soil, 
eedes to indifference, or even enmity, such as we for- 
merly were accustomed to observe in other houses only. 
Thus arent runs through the fundamental edifice of 
our life. The example of the Gentile could not have 
affected us so powerfully, had nct the cause of the dis- 
cord originated in ourselves. The parents are still 
mostly brought up in the old Jewish observances ; their 
learning consists in the knowledge of Holy Writ. What 
happiness was it to them to be able to bestow on their 
children what had been denied to themselves! They 
shrunk from no sacrifice to send the boy to college ; 
they maintained the youth at universities to an age 
at which they themselves had already been a support to 
their parents, or were even fathers of families. But the 
son’s education, when he returned home, did not agree 
with theirs. How could he help looking down upon 
the old man with a certain conJempt, he who understood 
Greek and Latin, and conversed in most choice Ger- 
‘man? He did not admit it to himself, but he was 
‘Secretly ashamed before his learped friends, that this 
man, who could not altogether disguise a vulgar jargon, 

©, without much -ceremony, interrupted his son’s 
conversation on zsthetics, by suddenly turning to the 


least at dusk, and saying with a singing voice his even- 
ing prayer in Hebrew—that this man was his father. 
The evil might still be endured, if we had only to deal 
with the hollow conceitedness of the learned, and the 
pale enlightenment of the half-educated ; but unhappily 
our youths, after the example of their companions, and 
by the influence of modern literature, imbibe sentiments 


lity or sensualism is paramount. 
As long as the nations were only acqnainted with 
Christian civilisation, they lived under a theocracy 


the unreserved indulgence in their passions. 
think slightly enough of the narrowness of thought of 
that time; but the rapid success of Islamism at the 
birthplace of the church, in the native country of St. 
Augustin, in the European empire of fanatic bigotry, 
proves not only the moral superiority of the Arabs, bat 
also the dissatisfaction with which the nations viewed 
their own condition. Protestant authors, mistaking 
effect for cause, usually lay the blame upon the corrup- 
tion of the church or upon popery. Vainly revolted 
Romanie common sense and Germanic profound- 
ness of sentiment against such degradation of mankind 
within them ; it appeared as if the nations could not 
help themselves. Then it was that the old Greek and 
Roman heroes awoke from their graves in the monastic 
libraries. The disgust with all sham knowledge of 
medieval darkness, the hatred to a despotism of an 
ungodly ali-devouring priesthood, had ripened mankind 
for the reception of new positive ideas. The freedom, 
and clearness, the acuteness and profundity of thought 
contained in the works of the ancients, the grandeur of 
their political, the highly finished refinement of their 
social lives, their enchanting poetry—all this presented 
a still more magnificent aspect in the prestige of anti- 
quity, and it was therefore to be renewed in every 
respect, even to its defects. Hence that almost idola- 
trous veneration for everything antique ; they prostrated 
themselves before the noble Helens, like the Indians 
of America before the Spaniards with the thunderbolt. 
Since the study of classics revived, Catholics rivalled 
: Protestants in their cultivation, and thus the hi- 
therto external unity of Western Europe transformed 
itself into an internal one. 
(To be continued 


THE REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM IN THE 
CONSTITUTION OF MOSES. 
(Translated from the German by Dr. Saaischveiz.) 
By S. Tuska. 

The national constitution of the Hébrews was built 
on a Patriarcho-Democratic basis. The existence of a 
perpetual representation of the people is indicated both 
by their customs and their laws. The representatives 
consisted of the’ heads of tribes and families ; men who, 
by virtue of their age and natural position in society, 
were well fitted to exercise a patriarchal authority. 

Even while i1 Egypt, Moses gathered “ all the elders 
of the children of Israel” (Ex. iv; 29,) with whom 
conjointly, he was to appear before Pharaoh (Ex, iii, 16 
—18). When, therefore, it is said (iv, 30, 31,) “ He 
did signs before the people,”—" the people believed in 
them, and they bowed their heads,” we must assume 
that all the people, as is clearly evident from iv. 29, 
were not present on that occasion; but that the elders 
referred to fully represented them. Thus early do we 
find the datum, so often applicable in the subsequent 
books of Scripture, viz; that ‘“ the people” signifies 
the same as “‘ the people represented by their elders.” 


elders of the people,” and then “all the people together,” 
reply to the communication imparted to the former ; 
also (Judg. x, 8,) where the “ people” and ‘* princes of 
Gilead ” are identified ; see also (Joshua xxiii, 2,) where 


restricted, by the phrase, “its elders, judges, and 
officers.” 

On this supposition alone can it be explained how 
Moses could speak to all the people. [rom this point 
of view, also, is to be explained one of the most decisive 
passages in point. “ Ye are all,” it is said (Deut. xxix, 
10, “ standing to-day before the Lord our God, your 
heads, your tribes, yourelders, your officers, every man 
of Israel ; your children, your wives, and the stranger 
who is in thy camp, from the hewer of thy wood, unto 
the drawer of thy water.” That Moses had at that time 
actually convoked an assembly, is evident from xxix, 2. 
This, however, could only be composed of the repre- 
sentatives of those enumerated ; for what business, for 
instance, had the children in a national assembly ¢ 
Through the representatives, who were the delegates of 
the people, the latter took part in the assembly; and 
from them they afterwards learned the subjects and 
results of the legislative discussions. This passage is 
particularly important; the idea of representing the 
absent by those who are present, being indicated in it. 
* Not with you alone,” says the lawgiver (xxix, 14 sq.) 
‘do I make this covenant and this oath; but with him 
'who stands with us to-day, before our Lord our God, 
and with him whois not with us to-day;” Conse- 
quently, also with generations to come (v. 25.) These 
are represented by the generation of the present, just as 
in the national assembly, the absent of the living genera- 
tion are represented by those who are present. The 
passage begins, indeed, with saying, “ your heads, your 
tribes ;” yet, it is manifest that the entire tribes cannot 
be meant, as it would, in that case, be needless to men- 
tion, in addition, the heads, elders, and officers. The 
word “tribes,” is added only by way of illustration. 
It explains more particularly the term ‘‘ heads,” and 
calls to mind the heads or princes proper of the tribes ; 
both of these titles being likewise applied, in (Num. i. 
16,) to the twelve princes of the tribes. Thus, too, it 
is said in respect to Moses (Deut. xxxiii.5.) “In 
Jeshurun (surname of Israel) he was king (i. es, 
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of which it is difficult to say whether sickly sentimenta- | 


| 


than the “heads” of Israel. It seems therefore, that 
in the passage nnder consideration (Deut. xxix, 10,) 
the threefold dignity is specified, by virtue of which the 
representation of the people could be effected. 

The mode of representation was closely related to the 
organisation of the people. The whole nation, as was 
shown in the preceding chapter, was divided into dis- 


the joint body of representatives. 


tinet, greater or smaller, bodies (such as tribes, families, 


which, for the rendering of certain services, permitted | households, &c.) With reference to this organic divi- 
One may | sion, three bodies of representives «ere chosen. 


There 
were, on various occasions, heads of the people, who 
represented them in the assembly ; or, when measures 
of general interest were to be adopted assisted Moses, 
who was their supreme leader. When the people are 
to be numbered (for the purpose of ascertaining the 
number of men able to bear arms), the twelve princes of 
the tribes are expressly named (Num. i. 5—16) as 
assistants of Moses and Aaron in this undertaking. 
These princes, of whom there was one of every tribe sre 
mote particularly described (Nun. i. 16) as the “ de- 
puted of the congregation.” That this designation, 
however, did not belong to them exclusively, and that 
the number of those who appeared in the general as- 
sembly as the representives of the people, was much 
greater, is evident from Num. xvi. 2. 
250 men who conspired with Korah against Moses and 
Aaron, all are said to have been “‘ princes of the congre- 
gation, deputed of the assembly.”” They must, accord- 
ingly, have been the most distinguished fathers of 
families, called also sometimes elders, (Num. xi. 15. 
Deut. xxix. 10, 31, 28), and making their appearance 
while yet in Egypt (Ex. xii. 21).. The fall assembly 
of the most distinguished men of all the tribes is called 
“*Moed.” This word signifies a ‘‘ fixed appointment ”’ 
of time or place. The persons assembled constitute the 
‘“‘Edah,” i. e., the ‘‘ congregation” assembled accord- 
ing to the fixed manner. Hence, those men as being 
the deputed of (to) the assembly or congregation, 
are respectively denominated ‘* princes of the congrega- 
tion,” ‘* Nesie Eda.” Another term applied to those 
who assembled upon such deputation or convocation, - 
the word “ Kahal.” The term.also signifies “ assembly,” 
compare the 12th chapter of Exodus, where (v. 5) men- 
tion is made of the ‘‘ congregation of Israel,”” and then 
(v. 21) the phrase “elders of Israel,” substituted with 
the 31st chapter of Deut., where (v. 28) the “ elders of 
your tribes and your officers” are first spoken of, and 
then (v. 30) the phrase ‘*the whole assembly of Israel,’ 
used instead. ‘lhe two different terms, therefore, are 
in each case identical in sense, the phrase ‘* congrega- 
gation” or ‘‘ assembly of Israel” signifying the people 
of Israel present through their representatives, 

We have now, thus, become acquainted with a two- 
fold couneil—a small one composed of the princes of the 
tribes, and a large one composed of all the deputed. 
These two assemblies, moreover, are to be respectively 
convoked by different signals, described (Num. x. 3, 4.) 
When simple blasts of the trampet are heard, the great 
(congregational) council is to assemble ; but when long 
protracted notes are sounded, the council of princes only 
shall convene. 

In addition to these, a third body of men was chosen. 
The number of this body was not not so small as that 
of the chief princes of the tribes, nor so large as that of 
It constituted, as it 
were, the “elite ” 


“all Israel” is paraphrased, and at the same -time | 


‘the same time; the 250 being said to have 


chosen from among the latter. ‘* The 


| Lord said to Moses; gather unto me seventy men of the 
Compare Ex. xix. 7, 8, where’ Moses convoked “ the | elders of Israel, of whom thou knowest that they are 


the elders of the people and their officers. Take these 


| to the tabernacle of assembly, that they may stand there 


with thee. I shall speak with thee, and shall take of 
the spirit which is upon thee and put it upon them, that 
they may bear with thee the burden of the people, so 
that thou mayest not bear it alone.’ These seventy 
men were, accordingly, selected from the number of 
those who were already recognised as elders of the 
people, and as acting in the capacity of magistrates 
(Deut.1. 15). They are to be vested with their new 
Jignity as men deputed and inspired by God; and sre 
henceforth to stand by the side of Moses, and to share 
with him the burden of public affairs. Here, then, we 
have a permanent senate, composed of a definite 
number of men in constant activity. This was the 
bedy which regularly accompanied Moses as hts counci! 
and aid. The advantages of this associate body must 
be evident. For the unanimous voice of the oldest and 
most esteemed men of the nation, the confidence which 
they put in the measures adopted relative to the people, 
could not fail to produee a great moral effect upon all. 
They exercise, as it were, a perpetaal mediation between 
the interests of the people on the one hand, and the 
highest aims and purposes of the legislators and execn- 
tive on the other. The senate of seventy is, in all pro- 
bability, alluded to when the elders, during the con- 
spiracy of Korah, are mentioned as accompanying 
Moses (Num. xvi. 25). Still, everything goes to show 
that this newly constituted council was established to 
exercise a moral influence only ; and not to supply the 
place of the full assembly of national representatives. 
On the contrary, the power of representing the people. 
and of acknowledging the force of legislative measures 
continued, subsequently, as well as previously, in th. 
hands of the proper representatives. Their number, 
which probably included the seventy elders, was mach 
more considerable; it being, in general,’ not limited, 
and increasing in proportion to the population. When 
therefore, at the revolt of Korah, the elders of Israel, 
i. e., as is very likely, the seventy, are gathered afound 
Moses (Num. xvi. 25), it nevertheless follows; from 
v. 2, that the greater eouncil still continued to exist at 
sar belonged to 


(To bs continued) 


supreme guide aud regent,) when there assembled the 
heads of the people, together the tribes of Israel.” Here 
of course, the parallelism, “ tribes,” is nothing more 


For here the — 
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DEATH OF Dr. B. BEER. 

The cause of Hebrew Literature in Germany has 
lost one of its most devoted friends andadmirers. The 
savan whose name heads this notice died at Dresden, 
his native city, after a brief illness, on the first of July 
iast. Of his life and literary activity we are enabled to 
cive the following particulars : 
’ Dr. B. Beer was born in the year 1801. The only 
son® of parents, pious, honourable, wealthy, and de- 
scended from ancestry distinguished in Israel, the most 
ceareful education was bestowed upon him. At an early 
age he evinced great acuteness of mind, and uncommon 
powers of memory, combived with ardent love of study. 
While other lads were at play, his favourite pastime 

was the reading of history or poetry. The exact sci- 
ences attracted his youthful devotion, and modern lan- 
guages, French, English, and Italian, he acquired with 
ease, and in great perfection. In Hebrew and in clas- 
sical literature, competent teachers directed his rapid 
but well-grounded progress. Mr. Joseph Metz, a dis- 
tinguished Talmudist, being his teacher in the Talmud. 
fiis physical powers, however, could not keep pace with 
his rapid growth of mental development. Continued 
ill-health, caused by an activity of mind begun at too 
early an age, and carried to the verge of bodily exhaus- 
tion, did not permit him to visita University, and it was 
only by the tender and incessant care of his mother 
(Clari Pondi, a woman singularly gifted,) that his life 
was saved. The advantages of regular collegiate train- 
ing were, however, fully made up to him by his earnest 
application to the writings of philosophers, ancient and 
modern, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Wolf, Kant, Hegel ; and by 
social intercourse, as well as mental collision, with highly 
talented men, such as at all times are to be found in 
Dresden. His acquaintance with the eminent historian 
of Hebrew Literature, Dr. Zunz, of Berlin, with whom 
he kept up an animated exchange of letters, and his 
intimate connection with Dr. Frankel, at that time hold- 
ing the office of Chief Rabbi at Dresden, excited 
within him a warm zeal for Hebrew learning, which, as 
his writings prove, he cultivated with success. The 
well known philosopher, professor Dr. Krug in Leipzig, 
who was strongly attached to Beer, induced the faculty 
of the University of Leipzig, to grant him the diploma 
of Doctor of Philosophy, the first honour of the kind 
which to the best of our knowledge, the most Christian 
University extended to any Jew. 

Frequent visits to France, England and Italy, en- 
larged his vision; and the same zeal which urged his 
activity in his own study, also directed his researches 
in those vast store-houses of human kuowledge, the 
great public libraries in those countries. Our literature 
is indebted to him for many interesting notitie which 
he selected with skill, and knew how to apply with tact. 
A mass of materials must doubtless exist among his 
papers, a careful selectiom from which, made by an ex- 
pert hand, might be of advantage to the students. 

His wealth enabled him to devote himself altogether 
to the pursuit of knowledge. The cares of business, or 
the res anguste dom: le never knew. Married to an 
accomplished and amiable woman ( Bertha Bondi), his 
domestic life, childless, but ever active, remained serene, 
pleasurable and tranquil. ‘The only grief he ever knew 
was the oppressed condition of his people. Accordingly 
he became one of the earliest, most zealous, and most 
efficient advocates of their cause in the kingdom of 
Saxony, until at length his persevering efforts were 
crowned with success. He also deeply and _ painfully 
felt any attack on his faith and aucient observances, or 
on any of the friends he so highly valued. Such assaults 
he repelled with rare energy, and did not hesitate, in all 
honour and fairness, to fight the battles of truth and. 
right. True to that flag, under which he fought it out 
to the last, and on which were inscribed the words, 
“55 “M, “the Lord is my banner,” his soul winged 
its flight to Heaven, and may his rest be glorious ! 

Of his writings, which are numerous, the bulk is 
scattered in most of our German periodicals, and will 
doubtless be collected. His Reviews of Jewish Lite- 
rature have been translated into English, and republished 
by the London ‘‘ Jewish Chronicle,” and by ourselves. 
Munk’s Essay on ‘‘ The Philosophy and Philosophical 
Writings of the Hebrews,” Dr. Beer translated from 
French into German, and enriched with extensive notes 
which add greatly to its importance. Of his larger 
works we name “ The Life of Abraham,” replete with 
proofs of his thorough knowledge of the Midrashim. 

All his writings, like his life, evince a strong love of 
truth, and unqualified detestation of hypocrisy and arro- 
gant assumption.—Jewish Messenger. 


METROPOLITAN AND Provincia, Banx.—It will be 
seen from our advertising columns that Mr. John Coster- 
ton, late of Hong Kong, banker, and Mr. George Robin- 
son, director of the Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, 
London, and China, have become directors of the above 
bank. As we predicted last week, the shares were on 
Wednesday quoted at § to 14 premium. 

MerTrRopouitan Free Hospirab, DEVONSHIRE-SQUARE, 
Ciry.—The aggregate number of patients relieved during 
the week ending Oct. 5, was—medical, 1442; surgical, 
656; total, 2081; of which 644 were new cases. 

Farixc Comrorters.—So 
soon as the human functions are disordered they should be 


‘ rectified: itis a hopeless delusion to leave the malady to its 


course. Holloway’s Pills always accomplish this end with 
ease, safety, and despatch. A few appropriate doses at the 
proper period will prevent many a serious illness. They arrest 
all morbid influence, and prevent disease from increasing and 
affecting more distant organs. Their primary action is upon 
the blood, stomach, liver, kidneys, and bowels; their secondary 
action strengthens the nervous centres. No drugs can be at 


Once so harmless yet so antagonistic to disease. The most 
. perfect reliance may be placed upon their purifying, regulating, 


and T.LOVating virtues. 


| St. Pavt’s or Reasontnc.—A correspon. 
dent of the “A, L.,” sketching the rise of Christianity, 
gives the following outline of St. Paul’s mode of reasoning : 
—‘ Circumcision and the dietary laws were the obstacles 
which it was absolutely necessary to overcome, and that 
whilst remaining within the bounds of religious legality. 
Supported by the consciousness of the grandeur of the 
undertaking, and animated by Pharisean fervour, Paul did 
not recoil. Brought up in the subtle dialectics of the 
school, perfectly well acquainted with the thirteen modes 
of theadogical argumentation, -he invents a new exegesis, 
called the typical. It is no longer necessary to stop short 
at the thought which you read, but to discover to what idea 
allusion is made. The thought before you is only the 
shell, which envelopes the trie meaning of the author. 
With such a method it is easy to make enter into, and 
issue forth from a book anything that is desired. Paul 
applies this method to the Old Testament, and whilst 
evincing a lively desire to support it, he yet makes enter 
whatever might inconvenience him. ‘Thus he introduces 
the incarnation, which is only the reverse of the apotheosis. 
The dietary impurities are changed into moral ones, and 
circumcision is replaced by the Jewish practice of immer- 
sion in water, which is customary to this day, when a 
proselyte, whether a man or woman, embraces Judaism. 
Paul aimed at a universal Christianity, and succeeded ; 
Jesus aimed at an Israelitish Christianity, and has failed.” 


CALAMITOUS FIRE IN BELL-LANE, SPITALFIELDS 
TV\HE prompt and liberal ASSISTANCE of the benevolent 
is earnestly solicited in behalf of Three Families (two Jewish 
and one Christian) entirely uninsured, who have lost all their effects 
and tools by the lamentable occurrence, which took place on the 
29th ult, Donations in their behalf will be thankfully received by 
the following gentlemen:—Rev. Bb. H. Ascher, 9, Magdalen-row, 
Goodinan’'s-fields ; Rev. M. Keizer, 1, Castle-street, Houndsditch ; 
Rev. A. Barnett, New Synagogue, Great St, Helen's; Rev. D. 
Piza, Heneage-lane, Bevis Marks; Rev. M. B. Levy, Western 
Synagogue, St. Alban's-place, Haymarket; Mr. I. M. Myers, 15, 
Duke-street, Aldgate; and at the Jewish Chronicle office. 

Sums already received :— 


Per Rev. Mr. Keizer. Mrs. Samuel Salomon 5 0 
Messrs. H. E. and M. Mrs. H. Samuel en 
Moses .. Per Rey. B. H. Ascher. 
A Reader of the Jewish S: 3. 10 
Chronicle... 7 6) Lewin Moseley, Esq.. 5 0 


Per Mr. Ralph Lazarus, 
Jacob Ifaines, Esq. 
Moss Isaacs. Esq. o 0% 
— Proctor, Esq. 5 0 
Small Sums. 9 0 
0 


Per Rev. A. Barnett. 
Mrs. Jonas Defries .. 1 00 
entry Solomon, Esq... 


Per Rev, M. B. Levy. 


H.-L. Keeling@isq. .. 10 0 

Mrs. F. Berger.. 10 0) Lady Rothschild 6. 00 

Mrs. Leo Berger ; 10 0 Per Jewish Chronicle. 
S. M. Philips, Esq. ,. 6 TT. 10 0 

John C.. Isaac, Esq. .. BA 5 0 


i hp an ARTICLE of. JEWELLERY, which will be | 
restored to the owner, on giving an accurate description of the 
same. Application to be made, between the hours of 11 and 3, at 
this office. 
Wy Aimee. by an elderly Lady, BOARD and LODGING 
in a respectable private fam )ly@{not a Lodging-house) at 
the West-end of London. Address Z., Jewish Chronicle oflice: 


\ ANTED, by a Young Jewess, a SITUATION where 

she is willing to make herself generally useful; understands 
plain cooking ; or could take the management of young children, 
teaching them the rudiments of Hebrew and English. Address, 8. 
B., Jewish Chronicle office. | 


\ TANTED, a SITUATION in a Jewish Family by a res- 
pectable Young Person, who thoroughly understands her 
No objection to a house of business. Can have a good 
Address by letter to 8S, B., 59, 


duties. 
character from her last place. 
Crawford street, Paddington, W. 


7 ANTED, a good Plain COOK in a small Family. She 
must be cleanly and willing, and understand her duties, 


Apply between 10 and 12 o’clock, at 10,Si. Mark's square, Regent's- 
park, near the York and Albany. 


EWISH COOK WANTED.—To a Person who thoroughly 
understands her business liberal wages will be given. Apply 

by letter to A. M., Jewish Chronicle office. 

\ ERCANTILE CORRESPONDENCE. — A Practical 


Correspondent, who has his Sundays disengaged, wishes to 


devote them to instructing Englishmen in French or German, or 
Foreigners in English, COM MERCIAL LETTER-WRITING, Ke. 
Address, M. A., Jewish Chronicle office. 


YO BUTCHERS and Others.—TO BE LET, that excellent 

Double House, 12, West-street, Soho, where the late I. Levy 
realised a large fortune, and fitted up with every convenience for 
the above trade, Apply to J. Isaacs, 319, Strand. No Good-will 
required. 


CANADA. 
HE CANADIAN NEWS, every Tuurspay, price 3d., 
contains Correspondence and News from Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, &ec,, with Articles on their progress, and on 
the prospects offered to the industrious and enterprising. 
F. Atear, Colonial Newspaper Agency, 11, Clement’s-lane, E.C 


SEWING MACHINES! SEWING MACHINES!! 
HE CHEAPEST in ENGLAND.—A First-class Shuttle 
Machine, for tailoring and genera) manufacturing purposes, 
at £10; makes the same stitch on both sides of the cloth. Family 
Machines at £8. Each machine guaranteed. If required, part of 
the price may be paid bg penny instalments. 
LUKE Mc KERNAN, 98, CHEAPSIDE, 


LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, 
RS. ESSINGER and the Misses SOLOMON continue 
to receive a limited number of Young Ladies, to be educated 
on the plan of private home tuition, 
Shrubbery Villas, Church-street, Lower Edmonton. 


ESDAMES MEYER’S ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG 

LADIES, under the patronage of the Rev. Dr. Loeb, Chief 
Rabbi of Belgium, 18, Rue de Zerezo, Faubourg de Cologne, 
BRUSSELS, Belgium.—The instruction — Religion, the 
French, German, and English Languages, and the usual branches 
of education. The situation is extremely salubrious. 

For terms (which are moderate) and further particulars, address, 
Mr. Ad. Souveine, Professor of Languages, 11, Murray-street, New 
North-road. 


PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL, 

For a limited number of Young Gentlemen, from four years of age. 

9, HILL Vittas, Campewn Roap, N. 

ESDAMES HARTOG and LEO have much pleasure in 

informing their Patrons and the Jewish community in general 

that their pupils, in addition to the excellent education always 

received at their Establishment, will, for the future, enjoy the 

advantage of instruction froma qualified teacher from the “ Kin- 
dergarten,” whose services they have succeeded in obtaining. 

Quarter to commence from the day of entrance. | 
School Duties will be resumed October 3rd, 

INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC, VOCAL AND 
INSTRUMENTAL, 


_BOARDING 
Square, 
Veddings and Private 


\ iSS BENZAQUEN’S PRIVATE 
HOUSE, 10, South Street, Finshiucs 
Board and Residenee on moderate terme. 


Dinner Parties attended to. 

* 

| OARD and RESIDENCE.—The Misses ALEXANDER 
beg to annonnece, that they have VACANCIES in thei ke 

tablishment for a few select Boarders. Also a Drawing Booming .$- 

of Apartments (with or without Board). References exch nasa 

10, Bedford-street, corner of Chandos-street, Strand. _ 


OARD AND RESIDENCE.—MRS. HART respecttay 

informs Ladies and Gentlemen that she has Vace ae 
few select Boarders swith every accommodation and 
Terms moderate, A private sitting-room and drawing-room : 
required, Situated within three minutes’ walk of Portland 2 if 
Margaret-street Synagogues. 4, DukE-strerr, PORTLAND-p 
REGENT-STREET. 


MURCIAN, "{¥5 PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE 
No. 15, Bury-street, St. Many Axe. Good accomm 
tion. Foreign languages spoken. Apartments 
somely furnished, with attendance if required. 
on moderate terms. 
for the Holidays, 


cles for a 
comfort, 


oda- 
or families, hand. 


Table 
Ote dail 
Private Dinners attended to. A Tiesnaie 


RIGHTON, 14, Prace—three minutes’ 


from the svnagogue,—DINING-ROOM or DRAWING-ROOY 
APARTMENTS to LET, with a good sea view; or parties ean be 


accommodaied with Board and Lodging.—Terms moderate, 4 
Jewish Cook Wanted. Apply to Mrs. Keyzor, 14, German-place, 


RIGHTON.—Mr, M. S. NURENBERG, 16, 
PLACE, immediately opposite the Synagocue, with a full view 

.. the sea and chain pier. Two Suites of APARTMENTS TO 
ET. 


JEWISH BATHS, 
EsTABLISHED UPWARDS oF A CENTURY, 
\ RS. BUSKIE (late Miss Jacobs) respectfully lsfoeeee 
her friends and patronesses that she has REMOVED } : 
Establishment from No. 16, Devonslire street, to more commodi. 
ous Premises, No. 1, NEW STREET, BISHOPSGATE. fitted 
up in the most improved style, regardless of expense, with costly 
Marble Baths, and an unlimited supply of fresh water, renewoi 
to each and every visitor, From many years practical eXperience 
Mrs. B. hopes, by special attention to their comforts, to < 
general and individual satisfaction.. The general 
replete with every comfort. 
Under the special sanction of the Chief Rabbi. 


give 
arrangements are 


1 SILVER, COOK and CONFECTIONER, No. 39, Mid- 
dilesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds of French, Italian. ana 
German Pastry and Confectionery, Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts 
Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties supplied in the first-class 
Foreign or English style. Ices, Jellies; or Blane-manges. On 
all publi¢ occasions, weddings anid private parties, the greatest 
satisfaction has been expressed at the manner in which Mr, S. has 
served the entertainments, : 

N.B.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-lane, 


EDDING and MATTRESSES thoroughly Pcerwriep from 

MOTH and other noxious vermin by chemical process, cleaned 
and re-made equal to new, by CHARLES BOARD, 65, Worsutp 
Street, Finspury. References, for superiority and perfection of 


_werkmanship, and extremely iow charges, ean be given to innu- 


merable Jewish families of the highest respectabilitv..-N 2, Every 
description of Furniture, Carpets, Curtains, Xc., thoroughly puri- 
fied from moth, and re-made equal to new, 


1000 (Designs for) DIAMOND BRACELETS, Brooches, 

Necklets,. Rings, Studs, Pins, and all kinds of costly 
Jewellery, at SEILVERSTON and VAN PRAAGH'’S, Manufactur- 
ing Jewellers and Goldsmiths, 166, Euston Reap, N.W. 


esetting Diamond Rings, s.d. 
Half Hoops, 18 carats, from 1 0 0 to 1 5 Q 


Single Stone, = do. 16 0 ,:110 0 
Large assortment of Ladies’ Rings, &¢., kept in stock. 
N.B.—Ladies and Gentlemen waited on at any time. 
communications promptly attended to, : 


All 


CITY OF LONDON 
CRYSTAL AND BRONZED CHANDELIER, 
AND LAMP WORKS. 
J. DEFRIES: AND — SONS, 
AVING just completed extensive alterations in their 
magnificent Show Rooms, beg to invite Merchants and the 
Trade to inspect the largest assortment in the world of the fol- 
lowing Goods, which they have always on hand :— 
CRYSTAL BRONZED AND ORMOLU CHANDELIERS, in 
all the Newest Designs. 


MANTEL-PIECE LUSTRES, English and Foreign, for Gas 


and Candles, 


GAS FITTINGS of every description. 


RICHLY-CUT TABLE GLASS, in sets complete, of the most 
beautiful patterns. 


MOULDED GLASS in great variety 


Foreign and English DESSERT, DINNER, and TEA SERe« 
VICES, in Earthenware and China. 


TOILET SETS, in great variety, and every description of Earth 
enware, for home and Colonial Markets. 


A Varied and Extensive Assortment of 


PARAFFIN LAMPS, 


To burn all kinds of Mineral Oils, free from smell atid smoke. 


LAMP COTTONS manufactured to order. 


Pattern Books of Paraffin Lamps forwarded on receipt of 
thirteen stamps, 
A liberal Discount to Merchants. 
Estimates and Designs of Chandeliers free of charge. 
Works—London and Birmingham. 
Principal DepSt and Show-rooms,—147, Hounpspiren, LONDON 


DR. BUCHAN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINES. 
ATENT SUGAR-COATED PILLS, for Purifying the 
Blood, Regulating the Bowels, and removing Vitiated Humors, 
Bilious and Liver Complaints, Rheumatism, Gout, Scorbutic At- 
fections, Costiveness, &c.. These Pills work their way to the very 
roots of each disease, cleansing in their passage, and removing 
every unhealthy accumulation, till the blood is purified, the whole 
system renovated, and all the functions act according to nature, 
whilst the duties of life become a pleasure, where before they had 
been sad and weary burdens, Do not hesitate—do not delay: 4 
clean stomach must make a clean body. A clean body will contain 
pure blood, when the stomach, body, and blood are pure, from 
regulating and cleansing the bowels, health is certain. Begin a 
the beginning, waste no time; strike at the root of your ailment. 
Again I say. look to your stomach. One trial of these Pills wall 
force conviction, 
Sold in bottles, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. 

“ Buchan’s Guide to Health and Long Life,” by post for one 
stamp, Sold by Buchan and Co., 22, Newman street, Oxford-street, 
London, W., and to be had of all chemists in town and country, 
forwarded on receipt of stamps. — 

Wholesale Agents :—Barclay, 75, Farringdon-street. 


| J ONSIEUR HENRI HARTOG to announce that 
{Vi he continues giving LESSONS on the VIOLIN and PI. 
ANUPFORTE, and in SINGING Schools attended. References 


* His only sister, of kindred mind with himself, and married 


 & Lae Rey. Dr. Bondi, of this city, died in the prime of life. 


London: Printed and Published for the Propelett, owe 


Friday, October 
New York, 


* 


Rev. S. M. Isaacs, 694, , Houlston-street, 


respecting Engagements and Pu- 
Us to be addressed to Mr, Hartog’s residence, 5, Palgraye-place. 


11, 186]. 


Agent for the United States of America, 
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